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FACT A” D COMMERNT 





HE President’s Conference Board on Home 
Building and Furnishing, already reported in 
these columns, has culminated in the preparation of 
eleven publications, No. X relating to Upholstery and 

Interior Decoration. 
These reports are furnished, 


REPORTS OF cloth bound, at $1.15 each. They 
CONFERENCE cover planning, financing, archi- 
CoM MITTEE tecture, farm and village hous- 
Now Reapy ing, home management, and 


other subjects pertaining to the 
house and the home, No. X covering specifically 
Furnishings and Decoration. They may be had 
through John M. Gries, Executive Secretary, New 
Commerce Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

It is announced by the Department of Commerce 
that a home modernization campaign, is already active 
in 200 cities and will result in an investment of about 
$25,000,000 in material and labor before the close of 
the summer. In Portland, Ore., modernization 
planned will involve an outlay of $10,500,000, which is 
the largest pledge recorded in the campaign. 

Spokane, Wash., pledges $4,100,000; Cincinnati, 
$4,500,000 ; Duluth, Minn., $3,700,000; Lincoln, Neb., 


$800,000; Birmingham, Ala., $1,000,000; Taunton, 
Mass., $550,000; Asheville, N. C., $266,000; San Jose, 
Calif., $200,000. Pledges made by many others ranged 
from $50,000 to $100,000. 


HE trade at large should be proud of the students’ 
exhibition open to the public last month at the 
New York School of Fine and Applied Art because the 
school developed out of the classes conducted by the 
late Frank Alvah Parsons at the 
AN EXCELLENT Y. M. C. A,, initiated by mem- 
STUDENTS’ bers of the upholstery trade. The 
EXHIBIT work of the founder of this 
school expanded beyond expecta- 
tions to the point where this past year over 700 stud- 
ents were in regular attendance, not including the Sat- 
urday classes. 

The studies are practical. The study of Interior 
Decoration and Design starts with an architectural 
foundation, a course well managed as evidenced by the 
unusual sketches displayed showing technique and col- 
oring well trained and skillfully expressed. 


Following the close of this year’s work at the New 
York school, Broadway and 80th St., Mr. Odom, prin- 
cipal, went on to Paris to attend the exhibition of the 
French branch. 
















N the old days when people went in for art they 
bought paintings or they collected bronzes or 
etchings. Today they are devoting themselves more 
and more to the arts of their environment. 
The season just closed at 
Auction SALES the American Art Association 
SHOW TREND OF Anderson Galleries, Inc., did an 
PuBLic ART aggregate of sales totaling $3,- 
| NTEREST 399,674.00 and of this amount 
$2,097,773.00 was in the sale of 
furniture, tapestries and rugs. Paintings brought 
$483,485.00 and prints $43,064.50. 

All of which indicates the trend of public 
thought. And considering the idea so many folks 
have that nothing sells but cheap stuff, cheap stuff, 
everlastingly bargains, the above figures ought to be 
kept in mind, 


WO years ago in an article we told of the art 

class for gifted children between the ages of 8 
and 16 years conducted from October to May by Dr. 
Fritz of the Stuyvesant High School, It was a class 
of about 40 of the most promis- 
ing of all the thousands of pub- 
lic school children. This year 
the work of these youngsters 
has been admitted to the Metropolitan Museum, and it 
is certainly well worth noting. None of it is of the 
period type. It is all individualistic, but expresses in 
a primitive fashion the art thoughts of a lot of clever 
children, thoughts that could be utilized in cretonne 
printing, chintzes, wall paper, and even rugs for the 
nursery or the children’s room and there’s one thing 
noticeable, you know what’s top and bottom and you’d 
like to hang some of them in your own kiddie’s 
room. 


THe WorkK OF 
GIFTED CHILDREN 


T is a common theory indulged by many in the 
trade that it will be a long time before the public 
will ever again pay the price for quality goods. 

On the other hand, the majority of the people 
who have been buying mark- 
downs will find that they are by 
no means bargains. 


“QUALITY” Goops 
Witt Come Back They may 

serve as stopgaps in these days 
of economic pressure, but the moment money again 
gets easy, the public will have become thoroughly well 
educated to the folly of buying rubbish and will eagerly 
buy quality goods. 

This universal trend towards lower prices means 
always lower qualities, and pushed as they are today 
among people who have been heretofore accustomed 
to quality stuff, they will eventually redound to the 
substantial benefit of standard merchandise. 

The department store that offers the fifteen dol- 
lar all upholstered chair has simply said to the manu- 
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facturer: “I want a chair that’s not going to cost over 
twelve dollars, now go to it.” 

The woman who buys that chair under those cir- 
cumstances will discover in due time that she has 
bought simply a twelve dollar chair, and in a very few 
years when it has gone to pieces she will gladly pay a 
decent price for a decent article. 


MONG the many schools that are aiding the man- 
4 ufacturers in the design field, the New York 
School of Applied Design for Women has had an un- 
usual record. 

Forty years ago Mrs. Dun- 
lap Hopkins conceived the idea 
of educating young women for 
the field of industrial design, and 
the school was the result. 

It’s been highly successful. Its endowment fund 
has now reached $100,000. It occupies a building all 
its own on 30th Street and Lexington Avenue, valued 

t $500,000. Here have been educated 25,000 grad- 
uates, and all the result of the inspired guidance of 
an unselfish initiative. 


AN UNUSUAL 
ScHOOL RECORD 


N ANOTHER page of this magazine we describe 

at some length the inauguration of a new policy 
of advertising undertaken by R. H. Macy & Co., a 
policy that ostensibly implies the desire to acquire a 
reputation for the handling of 
worthy and worthwhile mer- 
chandise. The advertisements 
reproduced in that connection 
are typical of the character of 
advertising maintained by R. H. Macy & Co. for sev- 
eral consecutive days. 

Hardly, however, had the news of this new pelicy 
of R. H. Macy & Co. been absorbed in the hope that 
it would be the means of bringing about a new era of 
merchandising when they launched a June drive con- 
cerning which prices were quoted that reached new 
low levels of comparison. Among the typical quota- 
tions were printed marquisette curtains at 39 cents, 
shadow print cretonnes at 9 cents a yard, chintz at 14 
cents, gliders $7.94, a fifty-three piece luncheon set at 
$5.97, fiber rugs, $6.79. 

No explanation is forthcoming for this right- 
about-face in advertising policy and retail circles are 
left to form their own opinions as to the contradic- 
tory character of these recent announcements.—J.W.S. 


A MystTEeRY 
IN PoLicy 
CHANGES 


A NEW DESIGN BILL 
On June 7 a bill for the protection of designs was 
introduced in the House of Representatives. It is to 
be hoped that this piece of legislation will be enacted 
as it covers the need for design protection thoroughly 
(Continued on page 47) 





















THE DECORATOR 
PROBLEMS 


A DISCUSSION OF THE DIFFICULTIES 
OF THE WHOLESALERS IN MEETING 
THE DEMANDS OF THE YARIOUS 
TYPES 


URING the past four months there have been 

many meetings of the decorator associations as 
well as meetings of importers and wholesalers, all aim- 
ing to cure some of the ills of the industry, but in 
no single instance have any of these meetings resulted 
in even a diagnosis of the situation simply because 
there are so many different kinds of decorators all 
having divergent aims and methods and ethics. Some 
of them are practical workroom people; some of them 
know absolutely nothing about production cost; some 
of them work on a ten per cent basis; some say that 
such a basis is suicidal and add anywhere from one 
hundred to one hundred and fifty per cent to cost. 

(A) Decorators who carry a representative stock, main- 
tain a workroom for drapery and cabinet work with 
naturally a substantial overhead. 

(B) Decorators who carry little stock and have no 
workroom but maintain a sales floor on the street 

_ level of a busy avenue. ae " 

(C) Decorators who have merely a studio in a private 
house or office building, small rent, carry only 
samples, and have their work done outside. 

(D) Decorators who are primarily working upholster- 
ers or cabinet-makers. 

(E) Decorators who have no office, borrowing samples 
and frequently securing important contracts. 

(F) Retailers carrying substantial stocks, including the 
department stores and big carpet and furniture 

__ houses with interior decoration on the side. 

(G) New comers, possibly from an art school or the 
realms of society, who through influence secure 
considerable business. 

How is it possible to adjust prices, discounts, and 

accommodations to fit all of the above cases? 

No one code of relationship can be formulated to 
apply to all groups. No one group can make rules 
for all other groups, some of which are too important 
to be legislated out of business. 

And unfortunately, with the interminable conten- 
tion between decorators, the wholesalers have been 
caught between the lines. 

or years these wholesalers have been a great ac- 
commodation to the trade, and were it not for their 
open showrooms, the average decorator would never 
have been able to stay in business. 


To be sure, the open showroom has often put the 
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responsibilities of sales advice and sclection upon the 
wholesaler, a condition, which, while satisfactory to 
many groups, is now assailed by others who go so far 
as to say that they do not wish their prospects to come 
into any contact with the wholesaler; they wish all in- 
spection of samples to be confined to their own sales 
floor. Furthermore, they object to the wholesalers 
assistance of the smaller decorators. 

Another group finds no objection to the open 
showroom provided the wholesaler admits no custom- 
er, unaccompanied by a_ representative of the 
decorator. 

Beset by these various objectors, an importer at a 
recent. conference observed that the open showroom 
was established and developed not only in New York 
but in other cities at heavy expense for the conven- 
ience of the general trade. 

“The decorator,” he said, would be the first to suf- 
fer by its abandonment. Moreover, it would be very 
inconvenient for most decorators if they were always 
compelled to accompany their client to these show- 
rooms, and it is absolutely impractical to send all sam- 
ples to the decorators showroom. Indeed, if the decor- 
ators insist upon a change in our whole business sys- 
tem they will simply force us to a policy that will open- 
ly admit the public to our showrooms, charging a long 
price on the retail business,;with a special wholesale 
discount to the decorators. We have invested a vast 
amount of money in our business and we cannot jeop- 
ardize it by any Utopian theories. Most of the whole- 
salers in furniture as well as fabrics are ‘protecting the 
decorators as a class and I don’t see how it is practical 
to follow the demands of any particular group of 
operators.” 


C. a. %. 


RECENT gift made anonymously to the Metro- 

politan Museum of Art includes eleven pieces 

of furniture, most of which was formerly in the pos- 

session of the late Louis Guerineau Myers. The most 

interesting among the furniture pieces are a Philadel- 

phia side chair, a card table made in Baltimore, and an 
armchair of the late XVIII Century. 











The open showroom, where the decorator can bring his or her client, 
has been a benefit to the trade. 


1s 
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Macy’s Bureau of Standards 


Is Back of “hese Sales! 


Sac 





profit. 


In the eagerness to offer the biggest and 
hest bargains in town all retailers have 
forced manufacturers into the uncnsiable 
position of lowering quality in order to 


reduce prices 


of pressure can go too far. 
We believe that the merchandise should 


Bargains! 
values! That's what we've all had ringing 
in our ears since the beginning of the 
depression. But « bargain isn't « bargain 
if a manufacturer's price has been forced 
down to such a point that he must deliver 
inferior merchandise in arder to make 


But we believe this sort 


Extraordinary 





receive even closer scrutiny than the 


price. And we're putting ourselves and 
our manufacturers through the stiffest 
sort of cross-examination so that our sal¢ 
merchandise will be quality merchandise 
too. Not one thing susceptible to test will 
we advertise until it has made a triumphal 
journey through Macy's Bureau of Stand- 
ards. For if our research chemists say that 
a dress will wash, or a garden chair will 
resist sum, rain, snow, or hail, you can i 
bank on it that it will, because Macy's 
esting Laboratorics take nothing for 
franted. Everything is assumed guilty i 
until proved innocent. Watch for Macy's 
Bureau of Standards’ seal of approval. 
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RETAILING POLICY 


See text on opposite page 





shoes how 


Tensile Strength Apparetus 
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We Cal// a Spade 
a SPADE 


We bow our merchandise before we adveruse u. It 
we say 2 blanket us wool, it és wool, If we say a gar- 
ment is washable we know « t& washable and. we 
epecily how it should be washed mn ordes to rctain its 
youthful beauty. I we say a golf bail will stand a lot 
of hard treatment we know whereof we speah because 
we've subjected that ball to a pretty stiff course of 
sprouts by miroducwg 4 to our guillotine. \nd so 
it goes 

Here-are a few of the machines we use im our 
Boreau of Sa ndards to keep our stocks up to snuff 
and our advertising honest. Come and see the testing 
laboratories in operation if you like. They're on the 
tsth Floor and open to the public. There you'll see 
what we're domg to Protect you as well as ourselves. 
We beheve in understatement rather than overstate- 
ment. We believe in making no claims which we can 
not positively substantiate. 
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AN ASTOUNDING 
RETAILING POLICY 
CHANGE ~ 


R. H. MACY & CO... TAKES A DE= 
CISIVE STEP TOWARDS SANE MER- 
CHANDISING 


NE of the most astonishing developments in 

retail merchandising in the last month is the 
announcement of R. H. Macy & Co., to the effect 
that hereafter their customers could rely upon the 
quality and value of the merchandise to be offered in 
a series of sales beginning Monday, May 23rd. 

“No piece of merchandise will be included in this 
sale which has not been inspected and examined by 
Macy’s Bureau of Standards.” 

The advertisement, “All that glitters is not gold,” 
reproduced herewith amongst others, gives further 
details of the character of the merchandise to be here- 
after offered for sale by R. H. Macy & Co., and in 
a naive way admits that Macy’s have participated in 
the drive on manufacturers which had led to the pro- 
duction of goods of inferior quality. 

There has, perhaps, been no more common target 
for criticism with reference to depressed price adver- 
tising than this firm. They have participated in 
astounding examples of price cutting; they have set 
the retail dry goods business of America on edge, yet, 
at the same time, some of their own executives have 
admitted the folly of exaggerated price reduction 
claims. 

Speaking before the National Retail Dry Goods 
Association in 1931, Kenneth M. Collins, Macy vice- 
president and publicity director, said: 

“We who write advertising have written the 
wrong kind. Make no mistake about it: we have 
fallen down on the job. . . . The buying public must 
be convinced that it is wise to invest their money in 
merchandise, in bonds and securities, at this time. 

“How? By simply reiterating day after day 
talks about sales and bargains? That won’t work. 
We have lied too long. We have worked too many 
horrible exaggerations into our advertising in the past. 
I and a great many others predicted two and three 
years ago that one day these chickens would come 
home to roost—that one day the deliberate falsehoods 
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and the horrible misstatements of advertising would 
make the public so incredulous that in a moment when 
it is difficult to get business the public would not be- 
lieve the claims of advertisers. We have seen this 
demonstrated during the past year with startling clar- 
ity. Store after store, national advertiser after 
national advertiser has tried to persuade the public to 
buy—but the public has been fooled too often.” 

In the May number of “Advertising and Selling,” 
a magazine devoted exclusively to the question of 
advertising, Wm. H. Howard, advertising manager of 
R. H. Macy & Co., says this: 

“Advertising can never be an exact science. Any- 
thing depending on opinion must necessarily run the 
risk of falling into frequent error. The thing that 
appalls me is our lack of courage. We forgot that 
advertising can create desires—we forgot that the 
power of words is the basis of selling—we ceased to 
write compelling, interesting copy—and shouted price. 
We fire-saled and exaggerated ourselves right out of 
the confidence we had been so laboriously winning in 
the mind of the public. 

“We have received a setback that will take us 
years to overcome.. The damage is done. Advertis- 
ing left the barn door open and the horse ran away. 
Our job is to get him back. How? By going back 
to advertising fundamentals. Let’s make friends with 
the public again. Let’s quit insulting their intelli- 
gence with our exaggerations and misstatements— 
let’s build confidence in what we have to say and what 
we have to sell.” 

The initial announcement of the new Macy policy 
contains the statement that “manufacturers every- 
where, in their eagerness to secure business, conscious- 
ly or unconsciously manufactured goods of inferior 
quality.” 

We, on the outside, are perhaps able to interpret 
that phrase “consciously or unconsciously” when we 
recall the stories of how difficult it has been for manu- 
facturers to sell certain retailers; when we recall 
being shown a mercerized cotton damask that was 
being considered by a furniture manufacturer as the 
covering for furniture, and the wholesale price was 
sixty-two and a half cents per yard; when we recall 





Bally-hoo advertising line 
Words of the Quack can hold attention and belief for only a 
certain length of time, 








a rayon damask (so-called Sicilian) at thirty-two and 
a half cents that was being considered by another 
manufacturer of upholstered furniture, and also the 
statement related to us by a traveling representative 
that a furniture manufacturer complained to him that 
a drapery damask that he had chosen as a furniture 
covering required to be turned in two or three times 
by the upholsterer before the tacks would hold. Manu- 
facturers selecting materials such as these to be used 
for a purpose for which they were never intended 
were certainly not “unconsciously” prostituting their 
abilities for the sake of making a price bargain. 

We sincerely applaud the Macy pronouncement. 
We would suggest that it have a place on the walls of 
every manufacturer’s establishment, and that they be 
heartened by the expressed determination to merchan- 
dise only goods that can pass the Bureau of Stand- 
ards. Manufacturers might go even a step farther 
and not only manufacture goods that would pass the 
Bureau of Standards, but goods that are also worthy 
of a conscientious manufacturer’s reputation and of 
the faith of a purchasing public. 

In the textile field, with which we are closely 
identified, there is plenty of room for the type of 
manufacturing courage that a sincere ethical effort on 
the part of retail distributors would promote. 

We mentioned above the price of a rayon mate- 
rial at thirty-two and a half cents. Low as this price 
is, penny for penny, this material ought to pass any 
Bureau of Standards examination in dye, thread count, 
and weight. It was a money’s worth from the manu- 
facturing standpoint, but what it is not and cannot be 
is a piece of consumer merchandise that will give a 
satisfactory wear in the home. 

It is not sufficient, in our estimation, to establish 
passable standards of merchandise at given prices, but 
it is eminently necessary also to produce dependable 
merchandise that will pay a profit to the manufac- 
turer as well as to the retailer. 

We need a right-about-face in our judgment as 
to the purpose of manufacturing. We have for so 
long made goods “to sell” that we have debauched 
the judgment and the thrift of the consumer. We 
have made up for the lack of virtue in our commodi- 
ties by extravagance of sales talk. 

To again quote Mr. Howard: “We deluged the 
public with such an avalanche of superlatives and 
exaggerations and misstatements that in disgust the 
public gave up. We insulted their intelligence with 
our lies and screaming headlines.” 

We need again to place the emphasis upon what 
a thing is, not what is said about it. We need a re- 
vival of that true purchasing economy that is found 
in buying quality at a fair price and in encouraging 
the manufacture and distribution of reputable things 
that will not only pass the bar of Macy’s bureau of 
JUNE 15, 1932 
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investigation, but will pass the common sense of a 
public that has learned to be skeptical of the possibil- 
ity of buying a real dollar’s worth of desirable and 
dependable material for anything less than a dollar. 





CONCERNING THE “OPEN SHOWROOM” 


N the New York Times of Sunday, May 22nd, an 

article appeared concerning open showrooms in the 
Metropolitan district. The article, which follows, 
brought a very prompt protest from Herbert M. 
Rothschild of the Herrmann Furniture Co. As the 
question of open showrooms is one frequently dis- 
cussed with reference to various items of interior 
decoration, we publish both the original item and Mr. 
Rothschild’s reply. 


Item from New York Times, May 22, 1932. 


“OPEN SHOWROOMS” SCORED 
Sales to Small Decorators Unfair to Retailers, is Claim 


Retail furniture dealers are being unjustly deprived of 
approximately $5,000,000 worth of business in the metropoli- 
tan district each year through the “open showroom” pur- 
chases made by 1,000 or more small-scale interior decorators, 
according to an estimate furnished here yesterday by a furni- 
ture producer. ~ Admitting the justice of retailers’ complaints 
against operation of wholesale showrooms which are open to 
consumer sales, the producer said the infringement of the 
small interior decorators constituted only a fractional part 
of the retail business taken from stores by unrestricted selling 
of manufacturers. 

“Interior decorators maintaining offices and showrooms 
of their own and operating on a sizable scale have a right to 
obtain wholesale quotations on their purchases,” he continued. 
“However, there are more than 1,000 in the field at this time 
who have no investment beyond desk room in some office, and 
who buy no more than $100 worth of furniture a week. There 
is no reason why such buyers should be allowed to order 
direct from manufacturers. Their purchases should be made 
through retail stores, the decorator being granted a commis- 
sion on each sale.” 


To the Editor, 

New York Times, 

Times Building, New York City. 
Sir: 

As managing director of a firm of furniture manufactur- 
ers that has maintained an “open showroom” in New York 
City for more than sixty years, I am particularly interested 
in the article appearing in the “Times” of Sunday, May 22nd, 
entitled “ ‘Open Showrooms’ Scored.” 

I think that there is sufficient to be said on the other 
side to refute the claim that retail dealers are being “unjustly 
deprived” of business by small decorators using the “open 
showroom.” 

For many years, the big retailers have periodically risen 
up against the furniture manufacturer who maintained a 
showroom to which the small dealer or decorator might take 
his customer. It has been a controversial question in the 
trade, chiefly because the dealer persisted in considering the 
justice of his claims only, regardless of justice to the manu- 
facturer, to the decorator, or to the public. 

Opposition to the “open showroom” has always come 
from the dealer. I have never before heard it come from 
the manufacturer. The reason is obvious. It is not in the 
interest of the big retailer that small competitors and deco- 
rators should have access for their customers, to the manu- 
facturers’ showrooms, but when a dealer complains on this 
account of being “unjustly deprived,” he is confusing justice 
with self-interest. 

The larger aspects of the question are of paramount 
social significance. It has been truly said that industry in 


(Continued on page 65) 


“BARGAINS IN 
BRAINS” 


COMMENT ON A RADIO TALK BY 
DR. JULIUS KLEIN, ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY OF COMMERCE 


AKING as his subject for a radio talk on May 

15th, “Bargains in Brains,’ Dr. Julius Klein, 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce, speaking over a 
coast to coast network, called attention to the fact 
that in practically every line of industry, in practically 
every profession, there are men of training and ex- 
perience “who, through no fault or shortcoming of 
their own, find themselves without employment, and 
often, I regret to say, in a condition that borders 
close on desperation.” 

Dr. Klein cited several instances of stark distress 
not for the purpose of suggesting that any employer 
should capitalize these conditions by trading on the 
misery of a fellow human being and beating down his 
spirit and self-esteem by offering him a starvation 
wage when he is in need, but rather to point out the 
unwisdom exercised by certain concerns <« 
who in a fit of panic had dispensed with 
important executives in the belief that 
they had thereby effected a considerable 
saving without jeopardizing the success 
of the business. 


He emphasized the fact that brains 
and experience, the property of people 
of ability and potential usefulness, did 
not find a ready market because the 
field for such types of men and women 
was not an organized field, was limited 
in extent, and although vitally affecting 
the welfare of the individuals represented, their lack 
of employment represented but a small percentage of 
those so situated. 

Perhaps Dr Klein’s review of the situation over 
the radio was wasted upon thousands of his hearers; 
perhaps not one in a thousand had either the will or 
the ability to initiate measures of relief that would 
affect individuals in their own vicinity, but the fact 
that the Assistant Secretary of Commerce of the 
United States considered it important to describe in 








The man of exceptional talent is a 

factor of safety in times like these 

and it is folly to dispense with his 
services. 
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detail the distress and desperation through which 
individuals of superior economic importance were 
passing would indicate that our economic stability has 
broken down under the stress of present conditions. 


We have been seriously concerned about the con- 
ditions existing in the fields with which our publica- 
tion is closely associated. 


We have been concerned about conditions in the 
department store through which many of the com- 
modities in the home furnishings field are principally 
distributed. 


We know that there has been a disposition to 
mark down brains and experience, to depress the 
salary rate, to deny the necessity for men of. the 
higher grade, and to install less experienced substi- 
tutes. Where this has been done it would be inter- 
esting to check up on results. 


Isn’t it true that a part of our present depression 
can be chargeable to the let down in institutional 
personnel ? 


Nothing could be more vital to either manufac- 
turing or merchandising success under present condi- 
tions than the intelligence, the knowledge, the experi- 
ence, the well grounded judgment of those occupying 
key positions. The marketing expert, the business 
analyst, the cost accountant, the man or woman of 
exceptional talent in any institution are the factors of 
safety without which the business might fail to func- 
tion successfully. 


In the realm of retail merchandising, these last 
two years have seen an unbelievable number of execu- 
tive changes. They have also seen an alarming num- 
ber of failures and liquidations. 

We have watched the changes that 
have occurred where an experienced, 
mature buyer has been shifted out and 
his place taken by a young man of less 
than half his years, and practically no 
experience. 


We have been asked to find places 
for the older, well-trained men in our 
industry and we have also been asked 
to find men in their late twenties capable 
of holding down an executive position 
at half the salary the position should pay. 

Today there are scores of important departments 
with recently appointed heads who are struggling to 
fill a position much too big for their talents. Perhaps 
nowhere in the range of retail merchandising has there 
been such an insistence for “bargains in brains” as is 
to be found in the department store field, and certainly 
there is no place in the entire mercantile world where 
active, alert, experienced brains are more necessary 
than they are at the present time in the department 
store system. (Continued on page 64) 
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PACIFIC COAST NOTES 


With its subject “The Job Ahead,” the twentieth 
annual meeting of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States of America was held at San Francisco 
May 17 to 20. The duty that trade owes to itself and 
to the economic structure of the nation was stressed, 
with pleas for self-regulation to take the place of pub- 
lic regulation and governmental interference with busi- 
ness. The tax situation came in for much attention 
and a sound spanking was administered to Congress 
and all other governmental bodies down to the smallest 
political subdivision for the increases in public expen- 
ditures and for extravagance in government. 

Of special interest to dry goods and department 
store heads was the round table conference on 
“Merchandising Under Changing Conditions” held at 
the Fairmont Hotel with Malcolm McNaghten, Pres- 
ident, Broadway Department Store, Inc., Los Angeles, 
as chairman. Clyde Bedell, Director of Sales and 
Marketing, Butler Brothers, Chicago, spoke on in- 
creased efficiency through selective marketing, with 
E. Grosvenor Plowman, Director, Bureau of Business 
and Social Research, University of Denver, also speak- 
ing on this subject. W. R. Griswold, Secretary, Safe- 
way Stores, Oakland, Calif., discussed special taxes 
affecting retailers, and R. P. Connally, General Man- 
ager, The Emporium, San Francisco, spoke on con- 
sumer credit in merchandising. The subject of whole- 
sale credit in merchandising was given attention by J. 
H. Tregoe, of Los Angeles. 

The Fall Market Week of the Manufacturers and 
Wholesalers’ Association of San Francisco has been 
set for the week of August 15. During this same week 
the Furniture Market Week and the Western Furni- 
ture Conference will also be held here. 

Rare and exotic treasures of the Russian Czars, 
symbolizing the luxury and culture of a vanished dy- 
nasty were on display late in May on the third floor of 
The Emporium, San Francisco, adjoining the drapery 
and rug sections. The collection, valued at $500,000, 
and which includes brocades, fabrics, vestments, furni- 
ture and icons, is the property of Dr. Armand Ham- 
mer. During the showing talks were made on the 
collection by Victor J. Hammer. 


Mrs. L. B. Stedman, one of the oldest and best 
known antique dealers in San Francisco, and who has 
conducted a shop on Sutter Street, near Powell, for 
eighteen years, has retired to her garden home in 
Alameda and has placed her collection in the hands 
of the Butterfield Studios to be disposed of. 


B. Reed Funsten, long associated with the Walton 
N. Moore Dry Goods Company, San Francisco, has 
succeeded B. F. Schlesinger as president.of B. F. 
Schlesinger & Sons, Inc. This concern has been op- 
erating the City of Paris Dry Goods Company, San 
Francisco; B. F, Schlesinger & Sons, Oakland; Olds, 
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Wortman & King, Inc., Portland, and Rhodes Bros., 
Tacoma. 

The G. L. Najarian Company, 260 Sutter Street, 
San Francisco, for twenty-five years in the Oriental 
rug business here, has arranged to retire. The loca- 
tion will be taken over by Koshaba & Co., Oriental 
rugs, now at 231 Post Street. 

Roy L. Renyon has leased quarters on Mission 
Street, San Francisco, where a wholesale business in 
furniture and floor coverings will be carried on. 

A department given over to interior decorating has 
been opened in the store of the Samuels Furniture 
Company, 841 Mission Street, San Francisco, by Paul 
J. Videcogq. 

Herman Elsbach & Sons, formerly located in 
ground floor quarters at 277 Post Street, San Fran- 
cisco, have moved to an upstairs store at 275 Post 
Street. A specialty is made of tapestries. 

Alexander Ponedel, of the Ponedel-Schagen Co., 
251 Post Street, San Francisco, who went to New 
York early in 1931 to become stylist for Peter 
Schneider’s Sons & Co., has returned to San Fran- 
cisco, having retained his interests in the firm of which 
he was one of the founders. 

Charles H. Johnstone, for years on the Pacific 
Coast for F. Schumacher & Co., but who was trans- 
ferred to New York last year to take charge of the 
carpet division, has returned to the Coast and it is 
the understanding that he is to remain. Offices are 
maintained at Los Angeles and San Francisco. 

William H. Hart, formerly manager of the San 
Francisco office of Joseph Blumfield, Inc., but more 
recently with the Ponedel-Schagen Co., is now with 
the Consolidated Trimming Company, 442 Post Street, 
as assistant to Charles Prins. 

Clay Estes & Co., representing a number of tex- 
tile concerns and making a specialty of ready-made 
draperies, has moved from the Commercial Building, 
San Francisco, to the Furniture Exchange. 


H. Clay Giambruno has engaged in business at 
1335 Sutter Street, San Francisco, featuring interior 
decoration, rugs, draperies and furniture, 


McGregor & Co., Oriental rugs, have moved into 
new quarters in the Hammond Building, San Fran- 
cisco. 

Miss Irma Schrag, 442 Post Street, San Fran- 
cisco, has added fine furniture to her textile lines. 
She is representing Jack Lennox, of Los Angeles, and 
is also making some direct importations. 


Leonard Magnus, who formerly represented the 
Apex Manufacturing Company, manufacturers of up- 
holstered furniture, in Northern California, has en- 
gaged in the manufacture of a similar line on his own 
account, following the retirement from business of the 
Apex concern. Sample space has been taken over 

(Continued on page 44) 








COLONIAL DECORATION IN 
A HOME AT ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


Decorated by Barton, Price & Willson 








LIVING ROOM IN 
THE WASHINGETONIAN 
SPIRIT 
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THE CHICAGO 
SUMMER. FUR- 
NITURE MARKET 


A PRELIMINARY FORECAST 


PRELIMINARY forecast of the furniture to 

be featured at the Chicago Summer Market, 
which opens on July 5th at the American Furniture 
Mart, indicates, according to the American Furniture 
Mart exhibitors, that “there will be no major changes 
in our lines, but we are trying to add to the value 
offered by every item on the list. Small refinements, 
eliminated in an effort to justify lower price, are being 
restored. We studied the market very carefully in 
the spring season and find that buyers are now hunt- 
ing value rather than price alone. They will pay a 
little more for merchandise that gives them more 
talking points to parade before their customers, help- 
ing to close sales.” 

As to styles that will be featured in the exhibits, 
there are very few changes in the line-up. 

GEORGIAN is to be the volume leader of period 
furnishings as usual. In the higher-priced field, 
Georgian commands a constant market. In the lower- 
priced group, Georgian is also popular although the 
tendency to add extra “doo-dads” to make the prod- 
uct more ornate persists. 

EarRLY AMERICAN: Not much change. Less 
important possibly in the higher-price brackets be- 
cause of the flood of low-priced Early American in 
recent years, but still one of the volume leaders. 

Earty Enciisu: Still strong in dining room 
furniture with a marked accentuation of the massive 
appearance of this particular type. 

FRENCH Provincia: Still attractive to the av- 
erage buyer and growing in public favor because 
played up in newspapers and style magazines. 

FRENCH EMPIRE promises to be well repre- 
sented in bedroom lines; a type of furniture growing 
in favor and possessing strong eye-value appeal be- 
cause of its expensive look. 

FrDERAL AMERICAN: Possibly not so prominent 
as in the January display, when the Bicentennial gave 
added interest, but still featured in some of the more 
expensive lines. 

CONTEMPORARY: A type of style that seems to 
grow in favor the more it is related or blended with 





Georgian and Early American styles will be volume leaders. 





some other well-known type such as the Empire. 
There will be practically no change in the character of 
the lines shown and the type seems to find favor only 
with exclusive stores and interior decorators. 


BIEDERMEIER: Now firmly established as one 
of the higher grade types but not as popular as the 
better known styles in the volume class. 

QuEEN ANNE: Largely represented by occasional 
chairs, but also an outstanding type in the medium 
priced bed-room field. 

DrrectorrE: Another style that will be featured 
largely in the higher-priced brackets. 

One of the outstanding indications of interest in 
the show at this time is the exhibition of a large num- 
ber of model rooms. If the manufacturers who now 
plan to include one or more model rooms in their dis- 
plays carry through their plan, a new record for ex- 
hibits of this kind will be established. 

Manufacturers, of ‘upholstered furniture are 
showing a definite movement toward the use of better 
covers—fabrics that not only look better on new fur- 
niture, but they will wear to the satisfaction of the 
customer—have definitely gained momentum. 

Tapestry will probably still be the most widely 
used material, and will be offered in a wide range of 
choice. 

Damask; brocatelle, frieze, mohair, chintz, and 
velvet, will appear in about the usual proportion, gov- 
erned by the character of the’frames to which they are 
applied. 

As to color, the ‘familiar rust-green combination 
seems to be leading in popularity with some variation 
obtained by the use of different shades of these colors. 

Blue and gold is said to be growing rapidly in 
favor, and may be the next most popular combination: 














“Colonial or Georgian mirrors have supplanted the huge architectural] 
mirror of other days.” 


VERY BODY—manufacturer, retailer, decorator, 
E salesman, wholesale as well as retail—is bound 
to depend for his results upon the ultimate utility and 
application of his offering. 

Possibly the decorator goes more deeply into the 

subject than anyone else because more open minded 
and not confined to any one product. 
’ observed one 
decorator recently, “but to me there is always senti- 
ment in the fireplace, and my mind gravitates about 
this detail in the room as a feature that should be 
played up. 


“IT may be narrowed in my vision,’ 


“I am not unmindful of the general character of 
the furniture, the rugs, the draperies, but after all they 
are mere contributing details. The fireplace, on the 
other hand, offers an opportunity for collective fur- 
nishings, and taken as an ensemble, becomes the star 
feature of any room, the focal point of interest.” 

This is an attitude which many of us recognize 
when we go to the country club or to the larger houses 
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of our friends where they have the room and facili- 
ties for extending the hospitality of a cheerful fire- 
place; but we are apt to ignore all thought of this 
influence in the smaller homes and in the smaller 
rooms although the sentiment of cordiality ought to 
apply just the same. 

There is no one detail of a room that will so 
cheer the cockles of the heart as the splutter and 
blaze of the logs in the fireplace, and wherever, no 
matter what the size of the room, one can plan the 
fireplace as the central motive, it will create a live in- 
terest, like the plot of the play or a story. 

The possibilities of artistic treatment are endless 
and the universal appeal is convincingly shown by the 
groupings of the furniture which seem unconsciously 
to draw in and about the warmth of the open fireplace. 





“Paintings or portraits are always popular for wood-paneled. rooms.” 
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| NOTE OF CORDIALITY 
E FURNISHINGS 


“It matters little what’s in the room,” observed 
our decorator-commentator, “the fireplace, whether 
ablaze or aflicker becomes naturally the central factor, 
and wherever it’s possible I always build around it. 
It is my starting point because in this one feature I 
draw upon the human nature of the.occupant. My 
ideas are not mere theories, they are pretty well ex- 
pressed in the growing popularity of the electric logs 
which furnish the decorative glow of cheeriness with- 
out any pretense to utility.” 

A few years ago, perhaps thirty years ago, all 
builders got the same idea—that the fireplace was the 
main feature of the room—and over every mantelpiece 
they installed glaring mirrors. They were a little 





“Fabrics are used to harmonize with the draperies and rugs.” 


ahead of the aesthetic movement that has swept the 
country and today these same mirrors, that spread the 
full width of the mantel and frequently up to the 
picture moulding, are removed and floral panels are 
being substituted or Georgian, Colonial cr Italian or 
Spanish mirrors, or paneled fabrics in the French 
style harmonizing with the draperies and the rugs, or 
etchings or paintings, particularly portraits, 

Think it out on these lines. From time imme- 
morial the family circle has been drawn to the open 
fire. It is the latest and most natural centralization 
for comfort, material or visual. 





"WARE THIS “BORROWER” 


RATHER peculiar complaint comes to us from 

Chas, H. Van Note & Son, Albany, calling our 
attention to the fact that an individual, of no rela- 
tion to them, is working the New York wholesale 
trade by representing himself as a member of the 
firm and using this fictitious claim as a means of bor- 
rowing money. Evidence of his “borrowings” have 


“Even the more formal French periods become human through the > , 
carduhee at ae trae come back to the firm from members of the trade 














A delightful floral treatment by Ethel A. Reeve, Inc. 


who have been thus defrauded, and we are asked to 
issue a warning against the possibility of further fraud. 
The individual has no connection whatever with the 
Van Note firm, and his imposture should be brought 
to the attention of the police. 


COLOR PREFERENCES IN PRINTED FABRICS 

HE importance of observing color trends in dec- 

orative fabrics is everywhere recognized as an 
influence of incalculable value in the running of a 
retail upholstery department. 

Various New York organizations serving out-of- 
town stores pride themselves on their ability to fore- 
cast style changes with relation to color. 

Stylists who produce the color ranges of printed 
materials do not claim to be infallible in their selections 
of color ranges and yet the ratio of sales to stock 
would indicate that they are able to approximate 
rather closely the preferences that will be expressed 
by the ultimate purchaser. 

And yet if anyone were to attempt to reduce to 
concrete factors the trend of color preferences from 
season to season, while the task would not be entirely 
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hopeless, che nearest that one could come to a tangible 
result would be an approximation of the preferences 
as expressed in various retail centers. 

In order to determine if the buyers in various 
cities followed a distinct rule of proportionate value 
in selecting the colors of printed fabrics, we corre- 
sponded with the heads of a number of representative 
departments variously located and received a number 
of interesting replies. Interesting, however, as these 
replies are, there is such a diversity of opinion that it 
would be difficult to formulate anything in the way of 
rules that would guide the buyer of the average store. 


In order that our readers may consider the replies 
we received for whatever bearing they may have upon 
their own purchases we give them herewith identified 
by the cities from which they were received. 

Rochester, N. Y. “We attempt to abide by the 
following percentages: rust 21%, green 20%, gold 
15%, mulberry 13%, blue 11%, rose 11%, red 9%.” 


Philadelphia. “Approximately 75% of pur- 


chases consist of rose, gold, mulberry and rust colors 
in equal proportion to each other; 25% consist of 
(Continued on page 41) 





In the Colonial room etchings or colored prints are becoming more 
and more popular. 
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A RECENT EXAMBPLE OF MODERNISTIC 
DECORATION IN THE AMERICAN STYLE 


The work of Winifred Starosselsky. 
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THIS MONTH’S DRAPERY SUGGESTION 


HE drapery illustrated on page 39 represents a 

treatment for a “view window.” The diagram 
for the various parts, shown on this page, give the 
cutting dimensions for this drapery. 


The top section of the diagram is the festoon 
part of the left-hand curtain. The curtain itself has a 
raking top where it is attached to the draped portion, 
the raking line indicated by the line A-B. 

While this curtain appears, after joining, to be 
draped back and supported by a cord, it is our prac- 
tice in constructing a drapery of this kind to have a 
piece of material attached to the top of the curtain on 
the line A-B which goes to the top of the drapery and 
thus supports the weight of the draped curtain. After 
the curtain is draped into position, the upper section is 
draped over it to the position shown in the illustration 
and attached. The weight is carried not by the cord 
but by the extension of the curtain above the line A-B, 
which may be a simple piece of material like a lining 
or an unbleached muslin. 


The right-hand curtain is not cut but is draped 
with a straight piece of material forming the curtain. 
The festoons at the top of the treatment are of 


two sizes and the diagrams are given herewith. 

By enlarging the quarter inch squares to 3%4 inches 
each, the pattern thus outlined will suit the dimensions 
of a window 5 ft. wide. 


NO DRAPERY CLASS THIS YEAR 
T IS with considerable regret that the publishers 
of this magazine have been forced to cancel their 
plans for a sixth session of the Drapery Cutting School 
which was to take place next month. 

During the last five years these classes have been 
held at a considerable sacrifice of time and interest on 
the part of various members of our staff. The cost 
of tuition and the cost of supplies has made it impera- 
tive that we have in attendance a considerable number 
of students in order to avoid serious financial loss. 

Due to many unavoidable causes, the student reg- 
istration was entirely too small to justify our going 
ahead with this year’s classes. We have, therefore, 
decided to omit the school this year, and while we 
regret that our decision will be a disappointment to 
those who have counted upon attendance this year, 
we had no alternative but to reach the decision above 
stated. 





Diagrams of this month’s drapery suggestion. 
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See text and illustration on opposite page. 
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ILLUSTRATING THIS MONTH’S DRAPERY 


For diagrams and explanation, see opposite page. 





SUGEESFION 


THE 





ESSENTIALS OF ESTIMATING 


THE SECOND ISSTALLMENT OF AN ILLUSTRATED 
SERIES OUTLINING THE PRINCEPLES OF ESTIMAT= 
ING MATERIAL QUANTITIES FOR DRAPERIES 


HE window illustrated in connection with 

this month’s series of drapery treatments, pre- 
pared for estimating purposes, differs in shape as well 
as in size from the window illustrated last month. 
The type of window illustrated is one that is fre- 
quently encountered in banks, 
hotels, or other institutions 
where the architectural design 
of the exterior of the building 
not infrequently creates win- 
dows somewhat out of propor- 
tion to those met with in homes. 
- The window illustrated in 
Figure 2 is considerably higher 
than the window shown last 
month although the width is the 
same. This creates a problem 
to provide a treatment that will 
modify the height and also pro- 
vide a system of shading. 

















In the examples we have 
chosen to apply to this type of 
window we have not considered 
economy of fabric but have en- 
deavored to provide a workable 
and comprehensive plan in 
keeping with present-day types. 
In practically every instance 
the space between the transom 
and the window D to F is ig- 
nored in the treatment. It is 
an architectural feature that 
adds no element of attractive- 
ness to the interior and may 
therefore be covered without 
compunction, 











Figure 2 A employs an over- 
drapery to counteract the long 
straight lines of the sides of the 
window. It also employs a sep- 
arate sash curtain on the lower sash.. The over- 
drapery, if composed of 50 inch material, will require 
6 yards, 9 yards of fringe. The over-curtains would 
require 5 yards of material, the transom curtain 114 





No. 2B 


yards, (using 2 widths) the glass curtains 5 yards, 
the lower sash curtain 2 yards. 
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Figure 2 B, the Austrian or draped shade, will re- 
quire 4 yards of a 60 inch material, or a larger quan- 
tity of a narrow material, joined on the seams. The 
over-curtains require 624 yards, 10 yards of fringe, 
and the pelmet, if covered with material wide enough 
for a single width to span its surface, would require 
1 yard, and approximately 3 yards of fringe. This 
type of pelmet requires to be covered with a single 
piece of material cut so that the warp threads are 
perpendicular, and must be carefully smoothed out so 
as to be absolutely free from wrinkles. 

Figure 2 C. The pelmet being wider than a single 
width of material will require 2 yards. The transom 
curtain will also require 2 yards of 36 inch transparent 
material and the over-curtains require 5% yards. 

Figure 2 





D. The pelmet 
will require 2 
yards, the 
sunburst 
a piece of ma- 
terial 2 yards 


by 1 yard, the 
over-curtains, 


5% yards, 


= 








and the glass 
curtains 4% 
yards. 
Figure 2 
E will require 
9% yards for 
the curtains, 
the right-hand 
curtains hav- 
ing an extra 
width at the 
top which 

















comes down 5 
feet and is ®¢LI@ 
draped back { 
to meet the 
edge of the 
curtain 
proper. The 
entire _treat- 
ment requires No. 2 
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No. 2C No. 2D 
about 12% yards of fringe. 

Figure 2 F. A single pair 
of pinch-pleated curtains with 
arched top will require 7 yards 
of material and 10 yards of 
fringe. 

Figure 2 G. The pelmet, be- 
cause it exceeds the width of 50 
inch material, will require two 
yards. The glass curtain for the 
transom will require 23% yards, 
the over-curtains 5 yards and 8 
yards of fringe, and the glass 
curtains 434 yards. 

Figure 2 H, a plan employed 
to permit the opening of the 
transom, requires 24%4 yards for 
the top traverse curtains, a piece 
of material two yards by one 
yard for the sunbursts, 4% yards 
for the lower pair of traverse curtains, and 4 yards 
for the sash curtains. 

It will be noticed that in the treatments here sug- 
gested there is no need of bringing the bottom of the 
curtains much below the window sash. Only in the 
case of Figure 2 E where the depth of the draped por- 
tion of the right-hand curtain seems to require a com- 
pensating length in the side curtains. 

The diagram of the-window in Figure 2 measures 
4 feet in width over all and approximately 9% feet 
high, the drapery sketches and measurements being 
predicated on these dimensions. 

















No. 2E 


T has been decided by the Wall Paper Association 
that importers as well as wall covering manufac- 
turers who desire to exhibit at the forthcoming 
Convention to be held at the Hotel Commodore, on 
July 18-23 will be welcomed. This same policy was 
carried out last year. 








COLOR PREFERENCES IN PRINTED FABRICS 
(Continued from page 36) 
blues, yellow, green and miscellaneous colors, with 
green leading in preference.” 

Portland, Maine. “Colors selected in the order 
of their best selling value are: rust, wood rose, rose, 
mulberry, blue, green, gold.” 

Brooklyn. “We find rust tones, greens, gold, 
rose, blue, and orchid selling in the order named. We 
also find percentages differ in different localities.” 

Indianapolis, Ind. “The proportions of color 
that guide our buyers in the purchase of printed fab- 
rics are 40% greens, 25% eggplant (tate, plum, rust), 
10% natural (tans and creams), 20% orchid, rose, 
and blue, 5% all others.” 

Chicago. “We always select designs and colors 
as near to their natural life as possible. On natural 
backgrounds the colors that predominate are: blue 
3%, gold 20%, green 15%, or- 
chid 2%, red 10%, rust 30%, 
rose 10%, yellow 10%.” 

New Orleans. “In the or- 
der of preference green and rose 
are equal, green leading for 
spring, rose leading for fall, rust 
blue and gold following in the 
order named as to preference.” 

Chicago again. “We would 
buy as follows: 6 pieces of peach, 
6 pieces of green, 3 pieces of 
gold, 3 pieces of plum, 1 piece of 
blue.” 

Kansas City. The corres- 
pondent gives the preference for 
bedroom use to peach, turquoise, 






































orchid, and greens. For living 
rooms, rust, green, raisin, or 


plum, with orange, green, and 
rust the favorites for sun rooms. 
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INTERIOR IN A CONNECTICUT 
SUMMER HOME 


Owned by Mr. and Mrs. Alfred S. Bourne. Decorated by 


Helen Graeme Hammond and Margaret S. Taylor, Inc. 
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AN OPPORTUNITY FOR WALL PAPER 


ROOM re-papered is a room re-decorated. 
Around this fact the writer believes the 
wall paper industry should build its principal selling 
campaign for the coming season. 

There are a great number of people who have 
grown weary of the decoration of their homes and 
who under normal economic conditions would spend 
a lot to have them redecorated but because of lowered 
incomes are leaving their rooms as they are because 
they cannot afford the expense of their renovation. 
These are the people to whom the industry’s message 
should be addressed, and by illustration and every 
means of sales promotion, they should be brought to 
realize the fact that almost any 
grouping of furniture, if given a 
new and harmonious background, 
will take on an atmosphere of in- 
teresting and desirable novelty. 


As everyone in the wall paper 
industry knows, the cost of pur- 
chasing and hanging quality pa- 
pers is exceedingly low, and yet 
these same papers, when hung, 
give to an interior interest such 
as cannot be obtained through the 
purchase of any other single dec- 
orative accessory at anything near 
the same purchase price. 

Why, in these times when 
money is scarce, shouldn’t the 
wall paper industry make capital 
of the fact that while their prod- 
uct is exceedingly beautiful and 
desirable, it is also cheap, and 
that its use will bring certain dec- 
orative results which home own- 
ers desire but which figuring on 
a different scale they do not feel 
that they can afford? 


Next month there will be a 
wall. paper convention, and while 
it is not to be expected that the 
lines will be as broad and varied 
this year as they have been in past 
years, they will nevertheless con- 
tain an infinite number of artistic 
and desirable patterns suitable to 
be used with any type of furnish- 
ing. These papers, offered to the 
public not as mere wall coverings 





Nice though it is, one might reasonably grow 
tired of this room’s decoration. By.a slight 
rearrangement of the furniture and a new 
background given by the use of an appro- 
priate wall paper an entirely different and 
equally beautiful effect could be obtained. 


but as wall decorations, can be sold this year to 
many who have never used wall paper previously. 


ROMAN FABRICS AT THE METROPOLITAN 

Now on display at the Metropolitan Museum is 
a IV Century Roman tapestry from Egypt and a 
Roman rug of the same period and from the same 
source. These were acquired in 1931 by H. E. Win- 
lock, now Director of the museum. The tapestry is of 
the type which anti-dates the universal acceptance of 
Christianity. The rug is only a fragment, but was 
probably from a piece at least 63 inches long and 51 
inches wide. Both are worthy of inspection by the 
antiquarian. 
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PACIFIC COAST NOTES 
(Continued from page 32) 


in the San Francisco Furniture Exchange Building. 

Donogh’s has re-entered the business field at 
Berkeley, Calif., following the retirement of the Dun- 
rite store, with a home furnishings section conducted 
under the direction of A. O. Donogh. 

The Charlup Furniture Company has moved to 
a new location at 603 Ferry Street, Martinez, Calif., 
and the name has been changed to that of the Acme 
Furniture Company. 

E. C. Wolfe has purchased the cabinet shop and 
upholstering departments of the Roseville Furniture 
Exchange, Roseville, Calif., and L. M. Layton has 
taken over the furniture department. 

The Salinas Mattress & Upholstering Works has 
been opened for business at 117 N. Main Street, 
Salinas, Calif. 

James Glasby has taken over the Curtain Store, 
35 S. 2d Street, San Jose, Calif., formerly conducted 
by Frank V. Hamp. 

The El Capitan Antique & Curio Shop, 6038 Col- 
lege Avenue, Oakland, is a recent addition to the busi- 
ness houses of that city. 

H. P. Bingham, of the decorative staff of 
sreuner’s, Oakland, has launched a series of talks 
on interior decoration in the Breuner Auditorium, the 
first being on “The Home of 1932.” 

A decorative and gift shop has been opened at 
205 Maple Street, Reno, by Miss Cornelia Williamson 
and Mrs. A. Powers Bartlett. 

The annual exhibit of the Pacific Coast Gift and 
Art Association, together with the convention of the 
organization, will be held in the Hotel Oakland, Oak- 
land, July 11 to 16. 

Under the direction of Victor Bryditzki, interior 
decorator for Lachman Bros., San Francisco, a model 


home, “The Cordova,” has been furnished in Miraloma 
Park. 





The McKinney & Titus Furniture Company is a1- 
ranging to move into new quarters at Fifth and A 
Streets, Santa Rosa, Calif. 

M. Karpen, of S. Karpen & Bros., has succeeded 
S. Karpen as president of the California corporation 
and has assumed duties as sales manager in this terri- 
tory, with headquarters at the plant at Huntington 
Park. 

In the death of Albert Voight, which occurred 
May 13, at Los Angeles, Calif., that city lost one of 
its pioneer furniture men and a real business leader. 
Mr. Voight came to California in 1882 and took a po- 
sition with a prominent furniture house, later organiz- 
ing the California Furniture Company, remaining as 
president and general manager until its acquisition by 
W. & J. Sloane about four years ago. He was sev- 
enty-four years of age at the time of his death and is 
survived by his widow and a son. 


The Doyen Variety Store, 304 N. Carson Street, 
Carson City, is closing out everything but the up- 
holstering and drapery departments. 


The fifth annual convention of the Washington 
Retail Dry’ Goods Association was held recently at 
Seattle, Wash., when officers and directors were 
chosen as follows: President, J. B. Wahl, Bellingham ; 
vice-president, W. M. Elliot, Shelton; vice-president, 
Carl Williams, Seattle; treasurer, H. C. Nelson, 
Seattle; secretary, Joseph Tepley, and directors, 
Thomas Lewis and Robert Patterson, Seattle; E. O. 
Fleming, Yakima; J. S. Waugh, Aberdeen; Ward 
Gardner, Walla Walla; W. W. Ramstead, Everett; R. 
L. Williams, Tacoma, and J. L. Paine, Spokane. 

T. A. CuurcH. 





THE ART OF LIFTING 


A simple piece of information, which may be of 
great advantage at times, is contained in the accom- 
panying illustrations of how to avoid the danger of 
straining one’s back in lifting heavy, 
bulky objects. This illustration, pub- 
lished by the courtesy of the Mohawk 
Courier, very graphically shows how 
to lift such objects, 

In the illustration, the individual 
on the left has chosen the wrong way 
by placing all of the lifting strain upon 
the muscles of the bent back. The 
man on the right has taken a position 
which makes his legs do practically all 
of the work of lifting. 





Demonstrating the incorrect and correct way of 
lifting heavy bundles. See text above. 
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Living room in a model home furnished by O’Connor, Moffatt & Co., San Francisco, Miss Alta M. O’Dea, decorator. 


SAN FRANCISCO STORE SELLS FURNISHINGS 
THROUGH MODEL HOMES 
NE of the most prolific sources of new business 
uncovered by the home furnishings department 
of O’Connor, Moffatt & Co., San Francisco, Calif., is 
that of co-operating with builders and furnishing 
model homes opened for public inspection. Since the 
removal of this firm to its fine new store and the en- 
largement of the furniture and drapery departments 
four model homes and a model apartment have been 
furnished and the results have been highly satisfac- 
tory. 

Most of the homes have been of modest size and 
cost, with the result that the furnishings have appealed 
to the general public, rather than the selected few. In 
most instances, the furnishings have been purchased 
with the model homes and it is rarely necessary to 
move more than a few pieces when the display is over. 

The decorating of the model homes is handled 
by Miss Alta O’Dea, interior decorator for O’Connor, 
Moffatt & Co., and her work has won wide praise. 
She finds that while the display assists in selling the 
full range of home furnishings, more draperies and 
rugs are moved than any other items. Some of the 
drapery treatments have been duplicated as many as 
twenty-five times and as many rugs of a distinctive 


color or pattern have been sold from the showing of 
a single one. 

In many instances buyers of homes acknowledge 
that the furnishings were a most important factor in 
their selection, and it is likewise true that frequently 
the homes sell the furnishings. Usually, the model 
homes that are furnished are in new developments and 
builders make use of the furnished home in disposing 
of others in the tract. They work in close co-operation 
with the store and furnish leads which frequently re- 
sult in substantial sales of home furnishings. 

The latest home to be furnished by O’Connor, 
Moffatt & Co. has proved to be the most successful, 
from the standpoint of sales, although by no means 
the most elaborate. T. A. CuurcH 





CLOSES ELSIE TAMAR SHOPPE 

N June Ist the Elsie Tamar Shoppe, 111 E. Pear- 

son St., Chicago, was closed and Mrs. Elsie Ta- 

mar Kress, its owner, retired from active business. 
Mrs. Kress closes her business with extreme regret 
after twelve years of pleasant contacts and associations 
with the retail upholstery trade, and has the sincere 
hope that after the present time of business stress has 
passed that she may be able to resume her business re- 
lations with her many friends in the retail trade. 
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CIMBEL BROTHERS 
PHILADELPHIA 
DEPARTMENT 


HE drapery department of Gimbel Bros., Phila- 

delphia, makes a very lavish display of stock. It 
has a floor space of 3300 square feet and 249 mahog- 
any tables (40x48) for displaying merchandise. 

As you enter the department from the main bank 
of elevators, you face, at this time of the year, a very 
strong presentation of seasonable merchandise which 
apparently has been pur- 
posely brought to the 
front in a suggestion of 
timeliness. 

At the time our 
visit was made, the firm 
were just winding up the 
clearing out of a win- 
dowshade manufactur- 
er’s stock. 1200 window 
shades were sold during 
the last week in May. 
The department handles 
window shades both in 
standard sizes and made-to-order in three grades, oil 
opaque, Holland, and cambric. Twelve long tables at 
one end of the department were devoted to the dis- 
play of stock window shades, while adjoining the 
hardware department there is a display cabinet carry- 
ing samples of various types of made-to-order ‘quali- 
ties. 





Bar Harbor Cushions. 


Cretonnes are shown on tables and in grouping 
displays, while dummy-window stands throughout the 
department are used for the presentation of madeup 
































A remnant table for fringes and trimmings. 
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About a dozen beds are displayed in attractive groupings. 


cretonne and chintz draperies with suitable lace or 
muslin curtains. 

Awnings, which at this season. have been given 
particular prominence, are carried in stock sizes as 
well as made-to-order. 

Furniture slip covers have been a very successful 
feature during this season, being priced from $5.95 to 
$8.95. 

Ready-to-hang draperies, principally of glazed 
chintz, are displayed on tables as well as on the 
dummy-windows previously mentioned, qualities from 
$1.79 to $5.95 being the leading volume range. 

230 pieces of semi-glazed chintz from stock were 
cut up and made into curtains and bed spreads, the 
most popular selling price being $1.95 for each. 

Ready-to-hang madras curtains also are a feature 
of the present display, these also being shown or 
dummy-windows. : 

Tapestries are shown double-fold on end on tables. 

Damasks and other 50 inch goods are shown on 
tables lying flat across the tables and in low piles. 

Apart from the lace curtains, that are shown on 
the dummy-windows, a large number of samples are 
shown on display racks. There are 63 tables of cur- 
tain merchandise and many.dummy stands. 

The contract department, which is under the su- 
pervision of the upholstery department, has special 
display rooms at one side of the department where 
facilities are provided: for the proper presentation of 
comprehensive, furnishing schemes. 

Cedar chests are displayed wherever a convenient 
assembly can be made, and in particular in front of the 
six decorated panel spaces between the doors of the 
elevators. 

Sofa pillows are shown in heaps, one collection 
being pyramided upon a square raised platform while 
others are heaped at the base of the columns which 









are the structural supports of the upper part 
of the building. 

A rather free use is made of beds for the 
display of bedspreads, a dozen or more fully 
equipped beds being shown on the floor at vari- 
ous sections where they can be appropriately 
grouped with other materials. 

Dressing tables of various kinds, painted, 
unpainted, covered, etc., are featured with mer- 
chandise groupings and in locations where they 
can be seen from various directions on the floor. 

Trimmings are carried in the usual type of 
shelving, but a special table with a recessed top 
divided into ten box-like receptacles is em- 
ployed as a remnant counter. 





JOHN E. HURST & CO. RETIRE 


After a career of 101 years with a repu- 
tation to be proud of, John E. Hurst & Co., the 
Baltimore dry goods jobbers, are retiring from busi- 
ness. They began June 2nd to offer their entire stock 
and fixtures at retail. 

Fifty years ago there were more dry goods job- 
bers in Baltimore than any other city in the country— 
good, first-class houses that did an extensive business 
through the South and Southwest. They handled 
fabrics, notions, furnishing goods, lace curtains, etc. 
With the advent of the specialty houses, the general 
jobber became crowded out, and now what for years 
was the largest south, of New York retires from the 
field, the Daniel Miller Co. alone remaining among 
the Baltimore. group. 


A NEW DESIGN BILL 
(Continued from page 26) 
and at the same time omits such features as have been 
objected to in previous measures. Representative 
Sirovich sponsored the bill. 

The bill will provide for registration of de- 
signs embodying originality and will be neither 
copyright nor patent; it will provide that a search be 
made before a certificate shall be issued; that the 
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One of a series of curtain display fixtures. Some of them have table bases. 


registration shall be before manufacture, so that all 
articles so registered will bear the mark when placed 
on the market; it will provide that when a court 
issues a preliminary injunction in a suit for infringe- 
ment, merchants may dispose of stocks they have on 
hand, bought in good faith, which may be charged with 
infringing a registration, but that on reorders after 
notice of an injunction the merchant shall proceed at 
his peril, giving bond or taking bond to protect him- 
self or to, protect the owner of the registration. 
Foreign designs will be entitled to registration. 

The revised bill was the outcome of opposition 
on the part of witnesses against the bill and an atti- 
tude of disfavor on the part of the House Committee 
to a general design copyright bill. 

Representative Sirovich had made it very clear 
that the committee would only sponsor a bill confined 
to the textile industry. 


It is confidently expected that this new and re- 
vised bill will prove entirely satisfactory to the re- 
tail merchants. Every effort has been made to con- 
ciliate these interests and to have the proposed bill 
meet the desires of all concerned. 
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An interesting display in front of the Gimbel elevators. 
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A CONVENIENT COLOR CHART 


This chart shows the harmonies of Analogy or Relationship within the points as marked by the white 
lines from 9 to 17; 17 to 1; 9 to 1 


The contrasts are the opposite color: Red No. 1 contrasting with the opposite No. 1 or Green, and 
the Red_ with a little blue added, Nos. 2, 3, or 4, for instance, would be in contrast with the Green with 
a little Yellow added. 
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THE SELLING VALUE 
OF COLOR 


COLOR AND THE ROOM PROPOR- 
TIONS == THE EFFECT UPON SIZE 
AND LIGHT INTENSITY -- THE AN=- 
ALYSIS OF COLOR THOUGHT 
ABSORDPTION 


HE value of color combinations depends upon a 

keen sense of color interpretation. For example, 
one must mentally conceive an analysis of red, if it is 
to combine with the proper green. 

As previously explained, a red with yellow added 
to make scarlet, is in contrast with a normal green 
to which blue is slightly added. These proportions 
will be clearly understood by the chart. 

Moreover, it is not alone the esthetic quality of 
color that we must understand. Color has a practical 
influence on size or dimension. 

Builders are beginning to understand that white 
woodwork makes the rooms of a house look larger 
than if in brown, mahogany or similar tones’ of ad- 
vanceing character and light absorbent. 

There are two practical conditions that confront 
us in selecting the colorings, particularly the wall col- 
orings of a house, and they are (a) the Size of a 
room and (b) the Lighting of a room. 

This table shows the percentage of light reflection, 
and the same figures represent the receding qualities. 


White walls .80 Emerald green 18 
Chrome yellow walls .62 Vermilion 12 
Pale orange .50 Blue-green 12 
Pale yellow 40 Cobalt blue 12 
Light rose .36 Brown 05 
Blue 25 Black 04 


Colors that are receding have the 
greater percentage of reflection; ad- 
vancing colors have the greater per- 
centage of absorption. 

The electric light bill of a room 
may be cut in half when the side walls 
which have been done in deep tones 
are lightened; and in the same degree 
the room will look larger. 

With the more pronounced color- 
ings there is little reflection and a 
great deal of absorption of light; with 


Problems. 





Some Natures Respond to 
Barbaric Colors, 
the Softer Tints - - - - The 
Decorator Should Allow the 
Preferences of his Client to 


Dominate in Solving Color 
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vermilion paper nearly 90 per cent of the light is ab- 
sorbed, while with the lighter tones of this same ver- 
milion brought down to the softness of rose, the 
absorption is 64 per cent, reflection 36 per cent. 

With whites or creams, only about 20 per cent is 
absorbed. 

One can grasp color psychology very easily if 
one associates absorbent colors with advancing colors 
and reflective colors with receding colors. 

We know that the brilliant blues bring the Italian 
sky quite near one; they are advancing tones while 
the pale blues and grey tints are far away or receding. 

A room done in advancing blue appears much 
smaller than the same room in grey-blue. 

And don’t be afraid of a colorless background. 
There are usually enough contrasting glints of color in 
the minor details of a room, the ornaments, the books, 
the glassware to give it cheer and animation. One 
should leave composition of strong color and distinc- 
tive contrasts to the treatment only of the larger 
rooms. 

Were it not for consideration of these color fac- 
tors, the decorator, as distinguished from the mer- 
chant, would never have found a place for himself. 
He, or more frequently she intuitively understands 
color uses and economies. 

Remember always that color, while subject to 
rules of harmony, appeals to natures according to the 
responsiveness of their nerve sense. There are some 
natures that respond to barbaric colors, some to the 
softer tints, and, apart from any question of propriety 
or harmony, the decorator should discover the taste 
of the chent and not allow his personal sympathies or 
preferences to dominate the problem in hand. 

This is a fact too often overlooked by decorators 
who map out their color plant to suit their own liking, 
and while what they accomplish may be lovely, correct, 
and abstractly desirable, it dissatifies the client because 
it in no way expresses the client’s predilections or pre- 
judices. 

For every color problem presented to the decora- 
tor there are several answers, anyone of which pos- 
sesses the virtues of correctness and good taste, and of 
these answers ‘it is up to the decorator to select the 
one most in harmony with his client’s 
reactions to color combinations. By 
so doing, the result will be a color 
scheme of lasting pleasure to the man 
or woman who pays the bill. 

On the opposite page we publish 
a color chart which is a simple and ef- 
fective guide to the student. By its 
use harmonies of analogy and_har- 
monies of contrast are readily dis- 
cernible. 


Others to 
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WITH THE BUYERS 
AND SELLERS 


VitmMar—F. T. Vilmar has resigned his position 
as Upholstery Sales Manager of Collins & Aikman 
Corp., with whom he has been associated for the past 
ten years. Mr. Vilmar’s future plans are as yet 
unannounced, 

Rurr—A. E. Ruff, formerly manager of the 
drapery department of Burlington Mills, has resigned. 

Faut—Arthur H. Faul, recently representing 
Oehrle Brothers Company in Chicago and the Middle- 
west, has resigned, and the office located at 1123 Re- 
public Bldg., Chicago, is now in charge of Albert C. 
Oehrle, 2nd. The states of Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
Illinois, lowa, North and South Dakota have been as- 
signed to Alfred J. Marthaler, who will make his head- 
quarters at the Chicago office. 

RiorpAN—Wm. O. Riordan, recently vice-presi- 
dent and general merchandise manager of Abraham 
& Straus, Brooklyn, has been appointed president of 
Stern Bros., N. Y., taking up his new duties June 
14th. Mr. Riordan has been with Abraham & Straus 
since 1926, having previously been with B. Forman 
Co., Rochester, N. Y., and William Filene’s Sons Co., 
Boston. 

Ktnpt—A. L. Kindt resigned as sales manager 
for the Wissahickon Plush Mills of Philadelphia on 
May 15th. 

Mr. Kindt was formerly connected with the 
Queen Valley Fabrics Inc., for two years, and for 
seven years prior with the Rousmaniere Williams Co. 
of Boston, occupying a managerial and executive posi- 
tion in both institutions. Mr. Kindt has as yet made 
no definite plans for the future. 

PALMER—At a recent meeting of the United Wall 
Paper Factories, Albert R. Palmer of the Robert 
Griffin Co. was elected president to succeed W. A. 
Huppuch who will now be chairman of the board of 
Directors. 

Mr. Palmer has had long association with the 
Robert Griffin Co., and, as president of the largest 
wall paper factories in the United States, he will be 
in a position to bring to the industry a varied experi- 
ence through many business connections. 

STINEHART—Frank C. Stinehart, upholstery buy- 
er for some years with Wm. Taylor Son & Co., Cleve- 
land, has had a considerable increase of responsibility. 
He has been given also the floor covering department, 
which includes domestic and oriental rugs and _ lin- 
oleum, a new contract decorating department, and a 
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re-upholstery shop, all of which now comes directly 
under his supervision. 

Hype—Walter H. Hyde, formerly with the 
Meyers-Arnold Co., Greenville, S. Co., has opened an 
interior decorating shop with the Craig-Rush Co. of 
the same city. Mr. Hyde will specialize in draperies, 
shades and linoleums for private homes and apart- 
ments. 

FILLEBROWN—Miss A. Louise Fillebrown has 
been officially chosen as executive secretary of the 
Wali Paper Association to largely fill the vacancy 
made by the recent resignation of E. D. Belknap. 
Her offices will continue to be at 10 East 40th St., 
where she has been editor of “Wallpaper,” the Asso- 
ciation magazine, for the past few years. 

TipBpaLts—R. S. Tibbals, who some years ago was 
in charge of the publicity department of the Quaker 
Lace Co., has returned to the service of this firm, 
entering upon his duties last month. 

GutTLon—Our congratulations are extended to 
Mr. Sidney Gutlon of the Modern Curtain Co., of 
Boston on his election as President of the New Eng- 
land Curtain Mfrs. Association and on a vastly more 
important event,—the birth of a son. 

BraNnnon—F. S. Brannon has become connected 
with Sterchi Brothers Stores, Inc., Atlanta, Ga., as 
head of the new drapery department. 

Crair-—Miss Adrienne M. Clair, formerly buyer 
of yard goods, trimmings, cedar chests, screens, etc., 
in the upholstery department of L. Bamberger & Co., 
has resigned. Miss Clair has spent two years at Bam- 
berger’s and before that she was five years with R. H. 
Macy & Co. She.has made no announcement of her 
future plans. Her duties have been taken over by J. 
Wissen, recently assistant to J. E. Davidson at R. H. 
Macy & Co. 

Watz—R. F. Walz, formerly merchandise man- 
ager of the home furnishings division of L. S. Donald- 
son Cc., Minneapolis, has been made buyer of drap- 
eries and rugs succeeding to the position made vacant 
by the resignation of Lyle Humboldt. 

WiIssEN—J. Wissen, recently with R. H. Macy, 
has assumed the position formerly occupied by Miss 
Adrienne M. Clair as buyer of yard goods, trimmings, 
boudoir accessories, etc., in the department of L. Bam- 
berger & Co., Newark. 

MacFapp—en—Donald MacFadden is visiting the 
retail furniture salesrooms of the middlewest for the 
first time as a member of the staff of the Shelton 
Looms. Mr. MacFadden will hold meetings of retail- 
ers and salesmen, discussing with them the wide 
variety of furniture fabrics that are available as cov- 
erings as well as the many ways in which these fabrics 
may be used as the basis of proper interior ensembles. 
On subsequent trips Mr. MacFadden is to gradually 
cover the entire United States. 
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Corir-Reap: E. F. Colie, formerly of the New 
York office of the Kittinger Co., has been transferred 
to Chicago where he will cover the Middlewest terri- 


tory. The Metropolitan territory is being taken over | 


by J. Mason Read, formerly in the Buffalo office. 

Ennis: A. Edward Ennis, formerly with John W. 
Conquest, Boston, has been appointed New York rep- 
resentative for S. Duncan & Co., Boston. He will also 
cover Baltimore, Philadelphia, and Washington. 

Conway: J. B. Conway, formerly with the Dar- 
lington Fabrics Corp., has joined the sales force of 
Ryer and Cashel, entering upon his new duties early 
this month. 

Desrosiers: Ed. Desrosiers, who has been with 
the A. G. Pollard Co., Lowell, Mass., for twenty-eight 
years, the last nineteen of which he has been in charge 
of the rug and drapery department, has resigned. Mr. 
Desrosiers’ experience also includes wash goods and 
other interests of the department store. He has not 
announced his future plans and may be reached at 145 
Hildreth St., Lowell, Mass. 

Brannon: F. S. Brannon has been appointed 
manager of the drapery department at Sterchi’s, At- 
lanta. . 

BisBEE: It is reported that Charles Bisbee, who 
has been the upholstery buyer for Mandel Brothers, 
has resigned after a period of forty years service, four- 
teen years of which he was in charge of the upholstery 
department. He is succeeded by J. Braude who has 
been for several years buyer of linens for the firm. 

Sart: Harry Saft, formerly with the Namm 
Store, Brooklyn, has been made merchandise manager 
of the Scranton Dry Goods Co., Scranton, Pa. He 
will also buy draperies. 


OBITUARY 
LER RA 


ALBERT H. Voict 


The death occurred recently of Albert H. Voigt, 
formerly owner of the California Furniture Co., Los 
Angeles, now W. & J. Sloane, at the age of 74. 

Deceased had lived in Los Angeles for 51 years 
and was well-known in the furniture business. The 
enterprise which he founded made a name for itself in 
the fine furniture field largely due to the personal 
knowledge and research of the deceased. 


GeorcE B. SypNor, Jr. 

The death of George B. Sydnor Jr., president of 
Sydnor & Hundley, Inc., Richmond, Virginia, oc- 
curred on May 15th at his residence in that city. 

Deceased was 73 years of age and had been for 
many years one of Richmond’s leading business men. 
In addition to being head of the furniture business 
which he founded in 1889, he was vice-president of 


the Sydnor Pump and Well Company and a director 
of the American Bank and Trust Company and the 
State-Planters’ Bank and Trust Company. 

He is survived by his widow, three daughters, 
three sisters, three brothers, and two grandchildren. 


James Morcan 


One of the oldest retail dry goods merchants in 
Canada, head of the firm of Henry Morgan & Co., 
Ltd., whose name is a synonym for merchandising 
enterprise, died last month in the person of James 
Morgan. 

The deceased was the son and nephew of the 
founders of the business and was a native of Glas- 
gow. He migrated to Canada in 1852, and ten years 
later became an apprentice in Henry Morgan & Co. 
He became a partner in 1876, and when the company 
was incorporated in 1926 he was appointed president. 

The deceased was 86 years of age, and for a 
number of years he has spent his winters in Bermuda 
where his death occurred. He was buried in Bermuda 
beside his late wife. 


WituiamM P. HuGHEs 


The death of William P. Hughes, upholstery 
buyer of J. B. Wells & Son Co., Utica, which oc- 
curred on May 13th last, came as a distinct shock to 
his many friends in the New York market. 

The deceased was born September, 1868, at 
Bethesda, Wales, and had been associated with the 
J. B. Wells & Son Co, for thirty-three years, the 
greater part of this time as buyer and manager of the 
upholstery department. 

Mr. Hughes was highly thought of by his firm, 
and his thorough experience in all phases of upholstery 
work vas the means of securing many valuable con- 
tracts. His death, which occurred after a week’s ill- 
ness in Faxton Hospital, Utica, is a distinct loss to 
his firm and his community. | 

The funeral, which was held at his home in 
Whitesboro, New. York, was attended by Edward L. 
Wells, president of the firm, John S. Banford, Secre- 
tary, and several of the buyers. He is survived by his 
widow, a son Robert of Bloomfield, N. J., and two 
grandchildren. | 


SoLoMON DryFoos 


On Thursday, June 9th, Solomon Dryfoos, presi- 
dent of the Zenith Mills, Inc., Philadelphia, died from 
heart disease in his office at his mill. He was 65 years 
of age, and only this month had decided to retire from 
active business. 

The deceased was widely known in the upholstery 
trade in Philadelphia and very highly respected. He 
(Continued on page 66) 
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SUGGESTIONS FROM A PROFESSOR OF MARKETING 


MONGST the most helpful suggestions made by 

Dr. Paul H. Nystrom, Professor of Marketing, 
Columbia University, in an address at the National 
Retail Furniture Association Management Conference, 
was the following outline of the things that the clear 
thinking retailer might be able to do to help himself 
during the season on which we have entered. 


“1. Concentrate on the opportunities that exist. 
Get such a share of this business as may be possible. 
Young people have not stopped marrying and estab- 
lishing homes. They are still buying home furnish- 
ings. In spite of present difficulties, there are still 
many families building and furnishing new homes. 
About one family out of eight in the United States 
moves every year and the number of moves during 
1932 will be fully as high as in previous years. Every 
family move makes a potential market for home fur- 
nishings of one kind or another. Wear and tear goes 
on during bad years as well as in good years in every 
home. Replacements are necessary on broken and 
worn out as well as out-of-date goods. 

“2. Consider the possibilities of extending the 
business by adding new lines. lf there is not already 
such a line in the establishment, it may be worth while 
adding floor coverings, of developing a linoleum and 
felt base business, or of establishing drapery and wall- 
paper departments. There are still many furniture 
stores which might profitably consider going after the 
radio business, particularly the radio replacement 
business, for in some sections of the country it seems 
possible that the radio business has already reached 
its peak. There are still possible opportunities for the 
home furniture store in such lines as lamps, in kitchen 
furnishings and particularly in electrical equipment. 
The sale of electric refrigerators and other electrical 
goods might more properly be handled through home 
furnishings stores than any other retail establishment, 
and yet but a small percentage of the furniture stores 
of the country are engaged in this business. Any or 
all of these help to carry the overhead burden and 
te develop new lines of profitable business for the re- 
tail store. 

“3. This is the time for developing special types 
of business within the home furnishings field. It is 
not urged that the installment business be generally ex- 
panded, but certainly there are retail concerns which 
have not yet made the most of their opportunities in 
this direction. In times such as these, it is certainly 
appropriate to consider the possibilities of furniture 
and home furnishings repair business. I realize that 
the suggestion of repair business may not sound well 
to a dealer whose hopes are to sell new goods. In ordi- 
nary times it may be good business to discourage re- 
pairs and to urge replacements instead. But these are 
not ordinary times. New goods are not being sold 
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anyway. People are trying to make their goods last 
as long as they can. It seems to me as if an efficient 
repair department might now be a profitable addition 
to a retail home furnishings establishment. The con- 
sumer who now looks for help of his retailers in han- 
dling his repair problems gets but little aid or encour- 
agement. The home furnishings repair business, is, 
from the standpoint of the consumer, still nothing 
more or less than a racket. This is all wrong. There 
must be an opportunity to conduct an efficient repair 
business in the home furnishings field which has not 
been properly exploited. 

“The second-hand furniture business has in most 
communities not been properly organized, The sec- 
ond-hand furniture business is considered, both by 
business men and consumers, as if it were not quite 
respectable. Yet the lack of a proper second-hand 
furniture market is the greatest obstacle to a great re- 
newal business. People hesitate to discard their old 
furniture without any allowance and so postpone the 
purchase of new goods. It is quite probable that many 
furniture dealers will be able to develop a successful 
business by making adequate provision for trade-ins 
and allowances on second-hand furniture. Now is a 
good time to plan. 

“This is the time for sound, specific, well-timed 
promotions. Cut price sales are now an old story. 
There is not a town in the United States in which their 
value for purposes of increasing sales volume has not 
been largely exhausted. There is, of course, nothing 
in a cut price sale which builds a substantial business. 
Certainly the prices of home furnishings have had to 
come down in line with reductions in costs of produc- 
tion and handling and in line with other goods, but 
price cutting in recent months has undoubtedly gone 
far beyond such economic justification. Attempts to 
gain sales volume in these days must be based on 
specific consumer requirements. Goods must be of- 
fered that satisfy very real present wants and their 
promotion must be both sound and sane.” 





REDUCED FARES TO GRAND RAPIDS SHOW 

N ANNOUNCEMENT made by the Grand Rap- 
Piz Furniture Exposition is valuable information 
concerning the special reduced round trip railroad 
fares for buyers, manufacturers, salesmen, and their 
families who will visit the market during the period 
of July 5th to 16th. 

By arrangement with the railroads, two options on 
the so-called Identification Certificate plan are avail- 
able to the ticket purchaser. 

1. One and one-half fare for round trip, good via 
same route in both directions, final return limit 30 
days in addition to date of sale. 

2. For tickets via diverse routes. One and one-half 

(Continued on page 64) 











SIMPLE BUT EFFECTIVE 
DINING ROOM DECORATION 


Decorated by Mrs. John Dodd 











FORMAL LIVING ROOM 
DECORATIONS IN THE 
GEORGIAN SPIRIT 


Aymar Embury, architect 





MARKET 
OFFERINGS 


AND NEWS OF THE INDUSTRY 


S, MILueR is now showing his line of tapestries and 
other fabrics in Boston through Oscar J. Demers, 
420 Bolyston St. 


A, Jacosson, New York manufacturers’ representa- 
tive, has taken a new location at 267 Fifth Ave., 
room 808. 


Buyers, especially in the middle-west, will be inter- 

ested in the recent purchase by the Ettinger Mfg. 
Co., Chicago, of the merchandise and good will of the 
Acme Industries Inc. 


A WALL PAPER department has been installed in the 
store of Montgomery Ward & Co., Columbus, 
Ohio, under the management of Robert Shockley. 


THE New York office of Arnold B. Cox has been 
removed to 185 Madison Ave., room 1205, in 
charge of George L. Delatour, Jr. 


JOHN D. Rysakorr Co., INc., formerly on Broad- 
way, are now located at 329 E. 29th St., and the 
telephone has been changed to Ashland 4-5466. 


AN ERROR was made in the address given in THE 

UPpHOLSTERER last month, on page 62, of A. M. 
Pacher, Inc. Due to a typographical error the ad- 
dress was quoted as 220 East 41st St., instead of 228 
East 41st St. 





MEADOX WEAVING CO. REMOVE NEW YORK OFFICES 
Meavox Weavinc Co., INc., manufacturers of uphol- 

stery and drapery damasks and brocades, tapestries 
and brocatelles have moved their New York City 
showroom and office to 40 East 34th Street, corner of 
Madison Avenue. This showroom is now under the 
management of Fred Strohm who was formerly asso- 
ciated with the Schwarzenbach Huber Co. 


TOP GRAIN LEATHER IN ROLLS 
‘THE UPHOLSTERY TRADE is now able to procure top 
grain leather in rolls from 27 inches to 36 inches 
wide, put out by the Dual Leather Corp., Elizabeth, 
N. J. This top grain is so treated that the natural 
defects of the hide are eliminated and a perfect leath- 
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A novelty flower pattern on shadow filet ground shown by the Ghester 
Lace: Co. 
er covering is possible. Special orders may be had 


for twenty-five rolls or more, as narrow as 16 inches 
wide. 


L. C. CHASE LEASE NEW YORK FLOOR SPACE 


L, C. CHase & Co., have leased 1,200 sq. ft. of floor 

space at 295 Fifth Ave., where the firm will cen- 
tralize all its headquarter activities. In addition to 
moving the headquarters of the upholstery division, 
now at 89 Franklin St., Boston, and the 40th Street, 
New York office, the carpet division, now on the 11th 
floor at 295 Fifth Ave., will be moved to the new 15th 
floor location. 


A RUG REPAIRING AND LAUNDERING SERVICE 


KeENt-Costikyan, Inc., have recently been calling 
attention to their facilities in the repairing and 
laundering of fine oriental rugs. While the firm have, 
for forty years, cared for some of the most valuable 
rug collections around New York, there is a great deal 
of neglect of fine floor coverings, and interior decora- 
tors, by availing themselves of the services of Kent- 
Costikyan, Inc., could handle a great deal of profitable 
work bringing to the attention of their customers the 
necessity for timely attention to the mending and 
cleaning of expensive oriental floor coverings. 


COLLINS & AIKMAN SHOWING DOMESTIC ORIENTALS 


QnE of the new items introduced this year by the 
Collins & Aikman Corporation, is a line of domes- 
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tic oriental rugs. The initial line, introduced some 
weeks ago, is limited to one size, 27 x 48 inches, and 
with three patterns, each of three colors, blue, rust, 
and red. The patterns are reproductions of two 
Sarouks and one Caucasian. 

It is planned by the firm to increase the line both 
in patterns and colors, and in rug sizes up to 9 x 12 feet. 

One of the important features of the line is the 
non-skid resilient back. 


IN MARSHALL FIELD & CO.’S CURTAIN SECTION 
AN vunusuat departmental attraction was used by 
Marshall Field & Co., in connection with a recent 
merchandise event in connection with their curtain 
section. 

F. L. Morgan, merchandise manager, suggested 
the use of an immense pair of ruffled curtains over 
each of the four entrances to the department, these 
curtains to be exactly of the same materials as four 
of the outstanding numbers in an aggressive curtain 
promotion event. These curtains, made by Powdrell 
& Alexander, Inc., were draped from the ceiling to 
the floor, the width of each pair being approximately 
300: inches with ruffles and tie-backs in proportion. 

These curtains, because of their immensity, cre- 
ated a great deal of favorable comment and contributed 
to the success of the promotion during which the de- 
partment had the largest “curtain day” in years. 


HADLEE MILLS REOPEN 
ue Hadlee Mills, formerly operated by Mortimer 
M. Lee, are shortly to reopen. This mill has an 
established reputation for making fine drapery fabrics, 
and under its new ownership it will operate as the 
Hadlee Mills, producing the same high class line for- 
merly marketed under this name. 
G. E. Kaiser will handle the marketing of the line 
and will shortly establish a New York office where the 
line will be on display. 


Through a proof reader’s error, our 1932 Hanp 
Book of the ALLIED INTERIOR DECORATIVE TRADES 
incorrectly gives Walter W. Hodgson, Inc., two ad- 
dresses. Subscribers to the UPHOLSTERER & INTERIOR 
DeEcoRATOR well know that the Hodgson Corp., oper- 
ates entirely from Lawrence & Clearfield Sts., Phila. 





NEW UNITED WALL PAPER FACTORIES OFFICERS 

At a recent meeting of the United Wall Paper 
Factories the following elections were made: Albert 
R. Palmer, president; John S. McCoy, Robert B. 
Griffin, and Chas. W. Kellogg, vice-presidents ; Ethel- 
bert Green, treasurer; Robert C. Evans, secretary. 
W. H. Suppuch, formerly president of the company, is 
now chairman of the board of directors. 
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QUAKER LACE CO. IN NEW NEW YORK QUARTERS 
Asout June 15th the Quaker Lace Co. will have 

moved their showrooms from the 7th floor of 330 
Fifth Ave., down to the second floor of this same 
building. This entire floor. will. be occupied by the 
Bromley interests controlling the Quaker Lace Co. 
This will give the firm a greater floor area than they 
had when they occupied the entire 7th floor of this 
building. 

In addition to enlarged display rooms, there will 
be two furnished example rooms—a dining room and 
a living room—specially arranged for the display of 
Quaker Lace accessories. We believe that this is the 
first undertaking of any wholesale lace curtain firm 
to create actual room environments as a part of their 
display plan. 

At the time this is written, the entire floor is 
being remodeled to accommodate the Quaker interests 
and promises to be one of the most complete show- 
rooms of its kind in the New York market. 

Additions to the traveling staff during this month 
include John T. Byrne, Harry A. Storms, Sam Rams- 
dell, and Stephen McKinstry. 


CHICAGO DRAPERY MANUFACTURERS WHO WILL 
EXHIBIT 


[HE Cuicaco Drapery Manufacturers Association 

have called our attention to the erroneous asser- 
tion made in several publications that there are thirty- 
four members in that Association. In order to correct 
this, they have supplied us with a list of the members 
to date, all of whom will exhibit in the forthcoming 
August Show. This list comprises twenty members 
in the Chicago district, seven from New York, M. 
Lowenstein & Sons, Inc., and Pickwick Draperies 
being listed separately. 

The G. U. Angevine Co., Angwell Curtain Co., 
Chicago Curtain Co., Chicago Trimming Co., Inc., 
Economy Products Corp., The Ettinger Mfg. Co., For- 
ster Textile Mills, Inc., Walter M. Gotsch Co., H. 
Greenberg & Son, J. W. Johnson Co., E. L. Mansure 
Co., Miller & Connell Co., Inc., Novelty Curtain Mfg. 
Co., Phoenix Trimming Co., Powdrell, Hunt Co., 
Simon Bros., Simon Mfg. Co., Specialty Curtain Mfg. 
Co., H. F. Walliser Co., Western Shade Cloth Co., all 
of Chicago, and the following from New York: Con- 
cord Fabrics, M. Lowenstein & Sons, Inc., Pickwick 
Draperies, M. H. Rogers, Inc., S. M. Schwab Co., Titus 
Blatter & Co., Clarence Whitman & Sons. 

Concerns not listed above who become Exhibitors 
later, will be mentioned in our July 15th issue together 
with last minute news of the Chicago Show. 


Montacue™E & co., are now located at 225 Fourth Ave., 
where their cretonne lines are being closed out. 
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SUN ROOM DECORATION 
IN A CONNECTICUT HOME 


Decorated by Helen Graeme Hammond and 
Margaret S. Taylor, Inc. 
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DECORATORS EXHIBIT AT KNOEDLERS 

VERY interesting exhibition of photographs of 
A the work of many of the members of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Interior Decorators opened June 15th 
at the Knoedler Galleries, 14 East 57th St. 

The exhibition naturally presented the best work 
being done in this country today, including the work 
of Florence Barker, Rosalie Roach Fassett, Anne For- 
ester, Inc., Miss Gheen, Inc., E. C. Hamilton, Flor- 
ence Ely Hunn, William R. Moore, Florence L. Mar- 
tin and Frances Crumb, Earl Hart Miller, Martin C. 
Huggett, Mrs. Ralph Small, Miss Mabel Schamberg, 
Irene Sidley, Jessica Treat, Earnst C. von Ammon, 
Watson & Boaler, Inc., Miss D. Lorraine Yerkes. 
Frederick C. Bacon, Elearno Frazer, Miss Clow, Wm. 
A. French & Co., Wilhemina Mead, H. R. Linn, Miss 
Louise E. Hodges, Mrs. Helen J. Dunlap, Russell Wise. 
Arden Studios, Inc., Ruth C. Bigelow, James H. Blau- 
velt, Henry F. Bultitude, Bruce Buttfield, Inc., Carl- 
hian of Paris, Inc., J. C. Demarest Co., Inc., Diane 
Tate and Marian Hall, Inc., Louise Edey, Evelyn 
Goodwin Farr, French & Co., Inc., Grace H. Hutch- 
ins and Rebecca T. Dunphy, Chandler W. Ireland, 


Walter Johnson, Inc., A. Kimbel & Co., Inc., Vilhelm 
Kiorboe, Paul MacAlister, Inc., McBurney & Under- 
wood, Nancy McClelland, Inc., Thedlow, Mrs. Tor- 
rance, Arthur S. Vernay, Inc., Margery S. Wickware, 
Dorothy Baxter, Rachel H. Clark, Clare J. Hoffman, 
Inc., Marsh & Robinson, Palmer & Riley, The Rorimer- 
Brooks Studios, E. W. Schwegler, Ward & Rome, E. 
A. Belmont, Karcher & Rehn Co., Louise Munson, 
Inc., MacMullin, Inc., J. Malissa Shupert, E. J. 
Cheesewright, J. B. Holtzclaw Co., George Hunt, 
Jepson’s, Wm. MacArthur, Maxwell-Moore-Mac- 
Donald, Geo. M. Niedecken, Mr. A. R. Jaeger. 


DECORATORS ON BERMUDA TRIP 


The American Institute of Interior Decorators 
held its board meeting at the Waldorf on Friday the 
17th. On Saturday they held the annual meeting of 
members on board the Monarch of Bermuda, sailing at 
four o’clock, about seventy-five members in attendance. 
Conferences will be held on the boat during the period 
of the trip there and back. 





An attractive curtain display at the R. H. White Co’s. Boston Style Show and attended by over 500 women 
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THE COMING NEW- YORK CURTAIN SHOW 
S we go to press, H. M. Waters, manager of the 
New York Curtain & Drapery Style Show ad- 
vises that the following concerns will Exhibit in the 
Second Semi Annual Show at the Hotel New Yorker 


August 8th to 12th. 


Atkinson, Fenlon Co., Inc. 
Atkinson, Wade & Co., Inc. 
Bartmann & Bixer, Inc. 
Belgrade Curtain Co. 
Brand & Corman, Inc. 
Celanese Corp. of America 
Chessler Co. 
Comfy Mfg. Co. 
Consolidated Trimming Corp 
Cox, Arnold B. 
Conquest, John W. 
Doblin Co., Inc. 
Dovercraft Co. 
Drapeframe Mfg. Co. 
Ellery Products Mfg. Co. 
Foster, F. A., & Co., Inc. 
Fuller Bros., Inc. 
Hand, Max, & Son 
Hochberg & Hoffer and 

A. Hoffer 
Hub Curtain Co. 
Le Fort, Robt., & Co., Inc. 
McLean, Andrew Co., 
Mace Mfg. Co. 


Magee, C. J., & Co. 
Mastercraft Pillow Corp. 
Modern Curtain Co. 

Morse & Driscoll, Inc. 
Morton Bros. Inc. 

New England Curtain Co. 
New York Curtain Corp. 
Portage Draperies Co., Inc. 
Powdrell & Alexander, Inc. 
Riverdale Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Rojay Curtain Co., Inc. 
Royal Curtain Mfg. Co. 
Royal Textile Co. 

Schiff, David, & Co. 
Schwab, S. M., Jr., & Co. 
Shapiro & Son Curtain Corp. 
Smart Curtain Mfg. Co. 
Stead & Miller Co. 

Stone Cline Curtain Co. 
Style Curtain Co., Inc. 
Trio Curtain Corp. 

Van Blaricom & Co. 
Waldman, N., & Co. 


Yacobian Bros., Inc. 


The largely increased number of Exhibitors listed 
here as compared with those given in our previous 
issue, has gone far to fill a second floor of the New 


Yorker. 


Mr. Waters advises that collective buying con- 
cerns are showing great interest in the - New York 


Show. 


The Syndicate Trading Co., will hold their 
annual meeting at the New Yorker during the Show 
week in rooms furnished by the manager of the Show. 

Last minute details and the names of further Ex- 
hibitors will be contained in our July 15th issue. 


WHOLESALE UPHOLSTERY JOBBING FIRMS CLOSED 
SATURDAYS DURING JULY AND AUGUST 


AILEY & Griffin; Brunschwig & Fils; R. Carrillo 


& Co., Inc.; 


Heim & Co.; 


comb, McGeachin & Co. 


E. C. Carter & Son; Cheney Bros. ; 
Darlington Fabrics Corp.; Ronald Grose, Inuc. ; 


S. W. 


Johnson & Faulkner; Arthur H. Lee & 
Sons ; Mictie Sundour Co.; Prectes & Co.; 
Inc.; Peter Schneider’s Sens Co. ; 
Co. Stroheim & Romann; J. H. Thorp & Co.; 


Rodoma, 
F, Schapiaclane & 
Wit- 


CURTAINS AT WOOLWORTH’S 


ND now Woolworth’s, New York, Fifth Ave. 
and 35th St., are selling pinch-pleated ready-to- 


hang glazed chintz curtains. 
down the item into Woolworth divisions. 


It is true the card breaks 
The chintz 


curtains, 2'%4 yards each, are sold at 10 cents per half 
yard, tie-backs 10 cents per pair, shaped chintz over- 
drapes, 10 cents per half yard, total cost for window 
about $1.20. 

It is also reported that Woolworth’s is also selling 


small rag-rugs, imported from Japan. The rugs come 
in two sizes. 


FROM A LETTER TO. FLOOR COVERING 
MANUFACTURERS 


R. C, Kingsley, treasurer of John H. Pray & 
Sons. Co., Boston, sent a letter to manufacturers of 
floor coverings, prior to the opening which took place 
May 23rd, in which he said: 

“We are very hopeful that the new prices to be 
announced at the opening on Monday, May 23rd, will 
show an advance, or at least no decline from present 
prices. 

“It is our feeling that until the manufacturers in 
this country commence to operate at a profit, there 
can be no relief from the present deplorable situation. 

A weakening in prices would destroy what little 
confidence biyers have at present, and would militate 
against dealers placing orders, except in a very small 


” 


way. 








Advertisements under this heading, Five Cents a word. Minimum | 


|| charge One Dollar. In every case regarded in strict confidence. 





MANUFACTURERS-EXPORTERS of furniture and 

drapery velvets, tapestries, damasks, etc., seek representa- 
tives in each country. In replying please give information 
as to the present lines handled, territory covered, etc. Ad- 
dress “Additional Line,” care The Upholsterer. 


ESTABLISHED IMPORTER wants connection with pile 
fabric manufacturer to execute orders on converting basiss 
Address “Importer,” care The Upholsterer. 


UPHOLSTERY AND DRAPERY FABRIC LINE, for 

Metropolitan distribution is desired by former buyer for 
large nationally known manufacturer of upholstered furni- 
ture. Well acquainted with the trade and can assure business. 
Have own office. Address “Assurance,” care The Upholsterer. 


UPHOLSTERY AND DRAPERY trade shop wishes to get 

in touch with other firms in the same line for the sake of 
merging or dividing shop expenses. Also wishes to hear from 
decorators who would be willing: to take office space, and have 
workroom service. Address “Merger,” care The Upholsterer. 


NEWLY APPOINTED SOLE AMERICAN DISTRIB- 
UTORS with complete mill lines, tapestries, velours and 

imported goods want resident salesmen for all principal ter- 

ritories. Address “Distributor,” care The Upholsterer. 


UPHOLSTERER, drapery, quilt and bedding maker, with 
decorative and selling ability, thorough knowledge, wishes 
position anywhere. Address “Ability,” care The Upholsterer. 


CURTAIN SALESMEN WANTED—Large New England 

manufacturing concern of popular-priced novelty curtains 
and overdrapes has openings throughout the country, except 
New England, New York and Pennsylvania states. Address 
“Openings,” care The Upholsterer. 


CURTAIN AND BEDSPREAD SALESMAN, seven years’ 

experience selling to jobbers, department and retail stores 
in New. York and vicinity wants connection. Address “Con¢ 
nection,” care The Upholsterer. 


SALESMAN WANTED to solicit special order business for 
fine drapery and decorative trimmings. Metropolitan dis- 
trict. Superior Trimming Co., 26 E. 22nd Street, New York. 





TAPESTRY LINE WANTED | 


Salesman desires the direct mill representation of 
a high class tapestry line for the Pacific Coast. 
He is thoroughly experienced and familiar with 
the territory. Address “Pacific Coast,” care The 
Upholsterer. 














June 15, 1932 
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HELP YOUR OWN INDUSTRY 


By 
ence and reputation deserve an opportunity to earn a living in this field. 














D. 1. CURTAIN SALESMAN with over twenty years experience in 
the Metropolitan district. Widely acquainted and thoroughly reliable. 


D. 3. TRAVELING SALESMAN acquainted with decorative trade as 
well as furniture manufacturers in the Middlewest. Residing in 
Grand Rapids. Seven years with one previous firm. 


D. 4. WORKROOM SUPERINTENDENT, assistant buyer, and con- 
tract salesman. Twenty-five years experience and best of references. 
Fifteen years with a leading Southwestern firm. 


D. 5. EXPERIENCED CONVERTER, upholstery, printed goods, and 
curtains, familiar with the manufacturing and jobbing trades, is open 
for connection. Wide experience in all lines. 


D. 6. SALESMAN OF CURTAINS, DRAPERIES, LACES, and kin- 
dred lines. Acquainted in New York and Philadelphia, Baltimore 

and Washington, also Midwest. References. 

D. 7. YOUNG WOMAN INTERIOR DECORATOR of experience de- 
sires to join sales force or decorating department in department or 

similar store. Salary secondary, opportunity primary consideration. 


D. 8. EXPERIENCED UPHOLSTERY AND DRAPERY MAN 
familiar with floor coverings and entire range of fabrics normally sold 


to upholstery buyers, with converting, manufacturing, buying, and selling 
experience. All 


round man with good executive record. Will fill in 
anywhere. 


D. 10. DRAPERY BUYER thoroughly acquainted with foreign and 
_ domestic markets. For the a ten years in three important stores 
in New York and vicinity, with interior decorating, contract and work- 
room experience, now open. No preference as to territory. 


D. 11. INTERIOR DECORATOR AND FURNITURE BUYER with 
best of New York experience with high class decorative firm. 


D. 12, TRAVELING MAN, Middlewest from Indianapolis to Nebraska, 
preference for Middlewest territory. No objection to commission with 
traveling expenses. 


D. 13. TEXTILE DESIGNER, cretonnes and upholstery goods, free 
lance or studio. 


D. 14. EXPERIENCED DESIGNER OF CRETONNES open for en- 
gagement. 


D. 15. EXPERIENCED FACTORY EXECUTIVE thoroughly familiar 
with making of novelty curtains, purchasing, styling, and costing. 


D. 16. NEW YORK HOUSE SALESMAN experienced in Jacquard and 
printed fabrics with wide acquaintance in all territories. 


D. 18. SALESMAN AND STYLIST familiar with plain and Jacquard 
_ fabrics. Well acquainted with department store buyers, Metropolitan 

district, and furniture manufacturing centers. 

D. 20. TRAVELING SALESMAN acquainted with furniture manu- 
facturers, decorators, and department stores. New England territory 

for many years and also at New York headquarters six years. 


J. 2. LOCAL SALESMAN six years with one novelty curtain firm in 
the Metropolitan district. 


J. 3. UPHOLSTERY BUYER, western, southern, and eastern experi- 
ence covering fifteen years. 


J. 4. ALL ROUND EXPERIENCED CURTAIN DESIGNER trained 
in St. Gaul with many years’ experience in this country. 


J. 5. UPHOLSTERY BUYER, WORKROOM MANAGER, AND 
GENERAL SALESMAN. Fifteen years’ experience in New York 
State and Metropolitan district. 


J. 6. INTERIOR DECORATOR familiar with all phases of high class 


decorating. Would like better clientele. No preference as to location. 
(Female.) 


J. 7, HOUSE SALESMAN AND OFFICE EXECUTIVE versed in 


interior decoration and office management. 


F. 1. BOOKKEEPER, STENOGRAPHER, OFFICE MANAGER- 
; ~~ Knows drapery and upholstery line. Well known in jobbing 
rade. 

F. 2. ACCOUNTANT, CREDIT MAN, SALESMAN, thoroughly ex- 


pevionses. Associated with interior decorators and furniture im- 
porters. 


F. 3. TRAVELING SALESMAN with long experience in all terri- 
tories, particularly middlewest. 


F. 4. BOOKKEEPER, SECRETARY, acquainted in trade. 
years with active firm now closed in New York. 


F. 5. ALL ROUND WHOLESALE DRAPERY SALESMAN, inside 
and outside work. Metropolitan & Middlewest, Jersey Coast. 


F. 6. SALESMAN with experience selling draperies, floor coverings and 
kindred lines on Coast. 


Three 


F. 7. EXPERIENCED STYLE ADVISOR AND SALESMAN seeks 


foreign cr domestic lines that need representation in New York City 
and Metropolitan district. 


F. 8. BUYER AND MANAGER OF A DEPARTMENT with many 
years experience. 





— 
—- 


relieving the unemployment situation amongst men whose training experi- 








F. 9. EXPERIENCED BUYER AND SALESMAN would like posi- 
tion in either capacity in Middlewest. 


F. 10. SUPERINTENDENT OF DRAPERY WORKROOM 15 years 
experience in leading New York and New England workrooms. 


M. 1. EXPERIENCED UPHOLSTERY AND DRAPERY MAN 
wants position in New York City showrooms. Well-known by_ the 

Sermon trade. Has traveled New York State, Pennsylvania, New 
ngland. 


M. 2. TRAVELING MAN with 11 years experience selling upholstery 
fabrics in Middlewest and South for well-known firms. 


M. 3. FURNITURE AND FABRIC SALESMAN with ex 


ience on 
Coast and Eastern territory would like either or ready- 


ang line. 


M. 4. HOUSE SALESMAN upholstery and drapery fabrics. Thor- 
oughly familiar with period designs. 


M. 5. SALESMAN with experience in Middlewest, New York State, 
and Canada. 


M. 6. PRIVATE SECRETARY. with long experience in high class 
upholstery importing and jobbing organization. 


M. 7. PRODUCTION MAN familiar with making of lace and novelty 
curtains, styling, costing, and selling. 


M. 8. EXPERIENCED BUYER of upholstery and kindred lines wants 
position in small store. 


M. 9. INSIDE MAN, office manager expert in stenography, typing, and 
also waiting on trade. 


A. 1. TRAVELING SALESMAN with wide acquaintance in drapery 
and upholstery fabric field, Middlewest, Ohio to Iowa. 


A. 2. SALESMAN with long experience in lace curtain trade covering 
territory east of Chicago. 


A. 3. TRAVELING SALESMAN, seven years with one firm covering 
western territory. 


A. 4. EXPERIENCED SALESMAN in 
jobber and high grade manufacturer. 


A. 5. INTERIOR DECORATOR, MANAGER AND DRAPERY 
STYLIST. Best of New York experience. (Female.) 


A. 6. INTERIOR DECORATOR with experience in connection with 
well-known firms. Also free lance. (Female.) 


Middlewest for well-known 


A. 7. INTERIOR DECORATOR (female) experienced in large depart- 
ment store work. 


A. 8 WORKROOM MANAGER thoroughly experienced in measuring 
and estimating. 


A. 9. WORKROOM MANAGER familiar with all details of work. 


A. 10. TRAVELING SALESMAN with broad experience in the lace 
curtain field. Acquainted in all territories, particularly Pacific Coast 

and South. 

Y. 1. TRAVELING SALESMAN with 15 years experience selling lace 
and novelty curtains wants line for Northwest territory. 

Y. 2. SALESMAN of drapery and upholstery fabrics with 10 years ex- 
perience in Metropolitan district. lso three years buying experience. 

Y. 3. SALESMAN with Middlewest traveling experience for well-known 
firms, also as New York office salesman. Lace curtain, upholstery 

iabrics and print goods experience. 


Y. 4. ALL-AROUND MAN with experience as traveling salesman, floor 
salesman, assistant manager. 


Y. 5. WORKROOM SUPERVISOR with 22 years experience super- 
vising. Ten years has had own business. 

Y. 6. WORKROOM OR DEPARTMENT HEAD experienced in buy- 
ing, selling and converting materials sold in upholstery department. 


Y. 7. ASSISTANT BUYER with six years experience in large depart- 
ment stores. 


Y. 8. BUYER with experience managing contract department. 


Y. 9. BUYER WITH LONG EXPERIENCE in eastern department 
stores. 


Y. 10. BUYER for 17 years in one of New York’s leading stores. 

U. 1. BUYER, MERCHANDISER of exceptional experience, divisional: 
merchandise manager home furnishings doing $380,000 volume in a 

$2,000,000 class store. Twenty years’ experience rugs, draperies and 

furniture. Will accept buyership or assistant buyership, preferably on 

a bonus or profit sharing basis. 

U. 2. INTERIOR DECORATOR familiar with painting contracts as 
well as furnishing, with experience in various parts of the country. 


U. 3. DESIGNER AND SALESMAN specializing in draperies and 
interior decoration. 











For further particulars, address EMPLOYMENT EDITOR, care of 
The UPHOLSTERER & INTERIOR DECORATOR, 373 Fourth Ave., New York. 
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Are now located in their new quarters 


208 EAST 47th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


® A cordial invitation is extended to 
the trade to visit and inspect their 


facilities and furniture display. 


TEL. Wickersham 2-0030-1 























FRENCH & ITALIAN FURNITURE CO., INC. 
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Manufacturers 


PERIOD UPHOL- 
STERED FURNITURE 
FOR DECORATORS 
AND RETAILERS — 
LEATHER OF FICE 
FURNITURE 














Telephone 
LAckawanna 4-4257-8 


PEARCE ~~. 


UPHOLSTERY SHOPS, Inc. 


(Successors to J. E. PEARCE & CO., INC.) 
150 WEST 30th ST., NEW YORK CITY 























O©K&H » 
THE HARVEST by Herrmann 


Facsimile in color 


Plate size 22% x 32%” 
$10.00 


Usual Discounts 


A Pleasant autumnal landscape 
with golden brown coloring, 


RUDOLF LESCH FINE ARTS 


INCORPORATED 


225 Fifth Ave. New York 


Publishers of Finer Pictures 
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ROLLS of REAL 
LEATHER 








HIDE JOINED TO HIDE WITHOUT VISIBLE JOINTS 





FOR UPHOLSTERING OF FINE FURNITURE 


SOLD BY THE YARD 


GENUINE LEATHER IN ROLLS 


27” or 36” wide. Special widths to order. 
ALL COLORS, GRADES and 
GRAINS that hides are used in, 
now including the FULL TOP GRAINS. 


Write for samples and name 
of jobber near you. 


Dual Leathers Corporation 
Elizabeth, N. J. 




















¥ 


Leopold Colombo & Bro. 
Onporters and Makers of “ine Furniture 


FRENCH, ITALIAN and ENGLISH 
FURNITURE FRAMES carried in stock 


304 EAST 45th ST., NEW YORK 




















MOODY 
& 
DILG, 


Inc. 





Manufacturers of High Grade 
UPHOLSTERED FURNITURE 
130-134 West 24th St., New York City 














REDUCED FARES TO GRAND RAPIDS SHOW 
(Continued from page 52) 


fare for round trip, going via any authorized route 
and returning via another authorized route, final re- 
turn limit 30 days in addition to date of sale. 

The railroads of the United States and Canada 
have granted these reduced rates to members of the 
Furniture Styles Institute of Grand Rapids, a con- 
structive adjunct to the Grand Rapids Furniture Ex- 
position. 

During the July Furniture Market the Institute 
will continue educational program meetings for its 
membership, which are open to anyone with active in- 
terest in design, style, manufacture and sale of furni- 
ture at wholesale and retail. There are no member- 
ship fees or dues, but in order that members may avail 
themselves of the reduced railroad fares they must se- 
cure Identification Certificates of membership from 
Charles F. Campbell, Secretary, 516 Michigan Trust 
Bldg., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

It will be necessary for members of the Institute 
to have Identification Certificates and to indicate to 
ticket agents which type of ticket is desired. Full 
particulars concerning the reduced fare privileges may 
be obtained by writing the Secretary, as above men- 
tioned. 





“BARGAINS IN BRAINS” 
(Continued from page 31) 


While we, like Dr. Klein, have no desire to pro- 
mote the unfair exploitation of the unemployed, we 
nevertheless believe that there are actually to be 
obtained today “bargains in brains.” There are innu- 
merable individuals of special training, experience, and 
practiced judgment whose services would be a bargain 
to any organization having need of that which they are 
qualified to do. They could and would tackle the 
problems, which, because of panic-stricken attempts 
to curtail expenses have been thrown upon shoulders 
unequal to the task, and through their application of 
tried and proven principles would bring order out of 
chaos and would establish systems that have func- 
tioned successfully under their administration in pre- 
vious situations. 


There are bargains in brains, not in the monetary 
sense of obtaining something for less than its value, 
but bargains in the sense of actual worth; individuals 
who can deliver results in profitable operation far 
above the cost of their services at a fair appraisal. 
The pity of it is that brains of this caliber, talent so 
uncommon that the groups are too small to be or- 
ganized is available and even suffering from 
unemployment, while there are scores of institutions 
who actually need the type of work that this talent 
can deliver. 


Such a condition of economic failure on the part 
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of the American nation—a condition where men of 
ability cannot contact jobs that actually need their 
services—is a criticism of our civilization. 


In the last analysis, business needs no charity. It 
can well afford to pay for responsible service, and it 
is finding out to its sorrow that it cannot afford not to 
do so. 


CONCERNING THE “OPEN SHOWROOM” 
(Continued from page 30) 


America has solved the problems of production, but has yet 
to solve the problem of distribution. Commodities with few 
exceptions cost more to distribute than they cost to produce. 
This is particularly true in the furniture industry. Wasteful 
competition and costly methods to attract the trade have be- 
come so heavy a burden that good furniture must be sold 
by retailers at prices beyond the reach of the average con- 
sumer. The furniture manufacturer, therefore, who maintains 
an open showroom, helps toward the solution of the probiem 
of distribution by bringing his product to the consumer at the 
least possible expense. 

This appears to be justice for the consumer. Consider- 
ation must also be given to justice for the manufacturer. 
High resale prices have the tendency to restrict sales to the 
point where finally the manufacturer of quality furniture is 
forced out of business. The insistence of the retailer is for 
cheaper and cheaper furniture. Anything that will look like 
good furniture is O.K. for his purposes. “Eye-value” and 
“price appeal” are not considerations that encourage honest 
craftsmanship. The result is that manufacturers of worthy 
products find themselves without any means of bringing them 
to the buying public. In order for the manutacturer without an 
open showroom to sell his goods to the public, he has to first 
get past the resistance of the dealer who is interested chiefly 
in price and “style.” Even in the matter of style values, the 
manufacturer and the consuming public would be at the mercy 
of the dealer. If the dealer’s esthetic taste is poor, or his 
judgment wrong as to what his trade desires, his prejudices 
may determine the levels above which the consumer and the 
producer could not rise. 

The manufacturer of good furniture maintaining an “open 
showroom” is free to produce a worthy product because his 
showroom gives him an opportunity to bring the product to 
the notice of the consumer, who can then exercise his own 
judgment independently without the gratuitous interference 
of the retailer’s preferences or interest. 

The manufacturer without an open showroom who takes 
pride in his product, and who marks it with his name or 
trademark, finds himself deprived even of this recognition of 
his efforts, for the practice of the furniture dealer is to re- 
move all manufacturers’ marks or identifications before he 
offers the article for sale to the public. This he does for the 
sole purpose of enabling himself to maintain his price by 
making comparisons difficult for the customer. This practice 
has the effect of further discouraging high standards of 
manufacturing. 

It will thus be seen that justice to the manufacturer in 
the shape of permitting him to maintain an open showroom, 
is also another aspect of justice to the consumer, who might 
not otherwise be able in the long run, to get a substantial 
article at all, 

Just one word more in conclusion. Some of our biggest 
retail furniture dealers started as small decorators using the 
manufacturer’s showroom in the same way that he would now 
deny to others. Strange to relate, in spite of his objections 
to the “open showroom,” even the big dealer himself does not 
hesitate to avail himself of it, when the occasion arises that 
makes it profitable for him to do ‘so. 


I hope these few arguments will seem convincing. Main- 
taining an open showroom is no injustice to the dealer, but is 
eminently just and fair to the manufacturer, the consuming 
public, and finally to the decorator himself who renders a real 
service. The small decorator is usually more competent to 
advise the customer on quality, design and suitability to use, 
than the low salaried and unqualified salesmen, frequently 
found in the larger retail furniture establishments. 

Very truly yours, 
Hersert M. RorHscHip. 
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SILENT-SPRING 


UNITS 


OU WILL FIND many advan- 
tages in using Owen Silent 


Spring Units but the most import- 
ant features are — 

ABSOLUTE SILENCE — The Owen Silent 
Clip is a combination lock and 
hinge. It firmly and permanently locks 
the springs in correct position and 
thus assures a lifetime of satisfactory 
service. The unique hinge action af- 
fords full flexing of the springs which 
provides luxurious comfort. 

A PERFECT EDGE ALWAYS—A tem- 
pered steel edge wire, cross brace 
wire and line wires keep edges 
permanently straight and border 
springs rigid. 

Cushions made with Owen Units will 


not cave in, telescope or sag. 


Let us send you a sample unit for trial, 


Owen 
< 
sss 

opie 
SILENT SPRING 





OWEN SILENT SPRING COMPANY 
Incorporated 


An Associate Company of American Chain C y. Inc. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 


MATTRESS UNITS—PILLOW BACKS—SPECIAL 
SEAT, BACK AND BOAT CONSTRUCTIONS— 
ro SPRINGS—DAY BED and STUDIO COUCH 
U . 
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MERROW 


TRADE MARK REG. U. S&S, PAT. OFF. 
HIGH SPEED TRIMMING AND OVERSEAMING, 
OVEREDGING AND SHELL STITCH MACHINES 


of special interest to Manufacturers 
of Interior Furnishings 





Class 60 Machine 


Write for details regarding 


STYLES 60 W, 60 U and 60 Q : 
For plain and ornamental edge finishes on Ruffled Curtains, 
Valances and Draperies of all kinds. 

STYLE 60 RD 
For a strong three thread edge, straight or scalloped, on 
Rayon Bedspreads and loosely woven fabrics. 

STYLES 60 ABB and 60 D3B 
For joining upholstery fabrics in a flat butted seam for 
subsequent processing. 

Let us demonstrate the work of these machines 


on your own product, 


THE MERROW MACHINE CO. 
24 LAUREL ST. HARTFORD, CONN. 




















a) M. HALPERN 
& SONS Ine. 


Manufacturers 
of 
U pholstering 
Frames 


Write For Revised Catalog 


2229-31-33 


No. American St. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 






Chair No. 550 














Tea 


No. 1060 No. 1066 No. 1051 No. 1068 No. 1064 











FRAME CARVINGS 


Legs, Stretchers, Panels, Rails, Carved Mouldings 
Executed to your design or furnished from our 
standard patterns. 
In requesting quotation, advise pattern number, 
or furnish sketch with information on sizes, quan- 
tities and woods. 


KLISE MFG. CO. Inc., Grand Rapids, Michigan 








OBITUARY 
(Continued from page 51) 


was born in Philadelphia, graduated from the Central 
High School, and made that city his home throughout 
his life, being prominent in its business life as well as 
in philanthropic work. 

In 1905 the deceased and Ralph Hirsch formed 
the Zenith Mills and became highly successful as man- 
ufacturers of drapery fabrics. In 1922 this partner- 
ship was dissolved, Mr. Dryfoos continuing the Zenith 
Mills management with H. J. Reiser. Subsequently 
Mr. Reiser separated from, the Zenith Mills to engage 
in business with his son. 

Mr. Dryfoos was a member of the Philadelphia 
Carpet & Upholstery Club, Mercantile Club, Ash- 
bourne Country Club, and the Keneseth Israel Con- 
gregation. He is survived by three sisters, Miss Carrie 
Dryfoos, Miss Etta Dryfoos, Miss Mamie Dryfoos, 
and a niece and nephew, Miss Jeanette M. Reis and 
Herbert D. Reis. 

The funeral services were held at his home 1233 
W. Allegheny Ave., Sunday, June 12th. 





Ww J. PitcHrorD 


After an illness of several months, the death of 
Wm. J. Pitchford, for eight years head of the uphol- 
stery department of Cohen Bros., Jacksonville, Fla., 
occurred on June 5th. The deceased had lived in 
Jacksonville for ten years and was well-known as a 
rug and drapery buyer of more than thirty years ex- 
perience. About a year ago he retired from the posi- 
tion because of failing health. Prior to engaging with 
Cohen Bros., the deceased had been with the Bry- 
Block Mercantile Co., Memphis, and the M. Rich 
Bros. Co., Atlanta, Georgia. 

He is survived by his widow and one son, Charles 
Porter Pitchford of Atlanta. Funeral services were 
held under the auspices of the First Church of Christ 
Scientist and interment was made in Oaklawn Me- 
morial Park. 


POLICY IDEAS OF NEW WALL PAPER ASSOCIATION 

In a recent interview, Albert R. Palmer, newly 
elected president of the Wall Paper Association, 
summed up his ideas with relation to the policy of the 
wall paper industry. 

In brief, Mr. Palmer hopes for an aggressive 
policy and the injection of new ideas to awaken the 
industry to improved methods of merchandising. This, 
together with the grading up of the standards of wall 
paper, he believes, will bring about greater consumer 
interest. Many users of wall paper in the past have 
lost respect for its decorative possibilities through the 
purchase of the cheaper qualities believing they were 
“just as good” and have naturally been disappointed 
in the results. a 

Furthermore, wall paper is being critically looked 
upon by decorators for better styling. 

By continued effort to lift the standard of quality, 


(Continued on page 68) 
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pene The Kind of Service 
Mill Men Like 


Exacting mill men are finding Globe flexible 

















enough to satisfy practically every yarn proc- 
essing need. Moreover, there is always. the 
sturdy assurance that the quality will meet 
the most critical standards. Globe’s reputa- 


tion for dependability began 69 years ago. 





Try Us f 


GLOBE 


° Je Dyers, Bieachers and 
fp ete Meneertuor of Conve DYE WORKS CO. 
INDANTHRENE ° ! yooh, 
COLORS te wl Spon Kinsey & Worth Sts., Frankford, Pa 


and Jute Yarns 
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DECORATIVE and 
FURNITURE LEATHER 


The Johnson Leather Co., Inc., established in 1881, has 
supplied the upholstery and decorative trades with «high 
grade leathers for 52 years, gaining a reputation for q 
ity, reliability and artistry throughout the country. 


We specialize in: 


FINE LEATHERS DYED IN ANY COLOR | 

REPRODUCTIONS OF ANTIQUES, FOREIGN. AND 
CUSTOMER’S DESIGNS 

HAND PAINTED TOOLED AND EMBOSSED 
LEATHERS 

MOUNTING and TOOLING DESK TOPS 

MOUNTING AND STUDDING LEATHER DOORS 

LEATHER SCREENS HAND PAINTED, TOOLED 
AND EMBOSSED 


All orders are promptly executed by our staff of capable 
craftsmen. 

In addition to domestic leathers, we carry a varied color 
selection of imported moroccos for immediate delivery. 
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For your Workroom “JOHNSON FOR QUALITY” 


The Best 





90-9000 0000000000000 
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Thread in 
All sizes the world 
and colors for sewing i 
for every Carpets, 
need. Shades, THE JOHNSON LEATHER CO., Inc. 
5 ne — 
amp 
toon Va, Upholstery. 37-43 West 26th Street 


New York 


Telephone Bogardus 4-2966 


JOHN C. MEYER THREAD CO. 
LOWELL, MASS., U. S. A. | 
“The Upholsterer’s Friend since 1876” 
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(Continued from page 66) 


0° there will naturally follow a greater possibility of a 
EST. " - 1884 maintenance of a price profitable to both the producer 
a and jobber. And as for price maintenance, nothing 
tee can uphold the dignity of any product more than for 


it to command a price worthy of its production. 
RucGs MADE To ORDER The matter of helpful education of dealers’ sales- 
CHENILLE HANDTUFT men in properly presenting and selling the better 
i o grades of paper to the consumer is under considera- 
resp ee tion by the Association. 
In regard to the proposed bill for protection of 


PERSIAN Ruc MANUFACTORY design, Mr. Palmer is in entire accord with the need 





3511 W. 6th ST. 2 WEST 45th STREET for such legislation and trusts that a bill will be en- 
Los Angeles, Calif. New York City acted for the benefit of the industry in the near fu- 
ture. 








A PROGRESSIVE BOSTON DEPARTMENT 
eC INCE his assumption of the buyership for the up- 
holstery department of Houghton & Dutton, Bos- 
ton, Harry L. Werts has made a considerable number 
KENT—COSTIKY AN of improvements in the department. 
The department is twice as large as formerly, and 
is so arranged that curtains are immediately in view 
as one steps off the elevator. All of the posts of the 


FOUNDED 1886 


485 FIFTH AVENUE—SECOND FLOOR 
Opposite Public Library 


NEW YORK department have four frames around them, each dis- 
Onsentat Rvcs, Fine Curmzse Rvos playing a type of curtain and drapery, whilesthe cre- 
Snemame Pusse Senniee tonne, heavy. goods, and hardware each have separate 
Sranism anv Evnorzax Hanvrurrzp Rues . 
Avsusson & Savonnzniz Rues sections. 
Axtigusn Hooxes Ruas An attractive innovation is the display of forty- 


Steck List “U” S Reguast ; ire si 
rock List ——, eight frames along one entire side of the department. 


These frames look like regular windows and are in 
blocks of twelve, each block separated by a French 
Carpet and Linolewm door. The first twelve are for cottage sets, the sec- 
ond twelve for low-priced ruffled curtains, the third 

WORKROOM twelve for better grade ruffled curtains and the last 


Our service covers every detail from measuring twelve for Nottinghams, and panels and ready-to-hang 
to final installation. We have made a = draperies 

specialty of the finest kind of work and there Po 

is no job too large or too small for us. Get in These displays are to be a permanent feature of 


touch with ur for estimates—save time, an- | ;. 
noyance and YARDAGE. | the department and have already been received most 
favorably by the customers of the store. Many cus- 
| tomers are able to select from them what they want 
P. J. McMorrow without the aid of sales clerks and are thus able to 
a saaente save the time of both in case the clerks are all busy. 


44 W. 18th St. 47 West 17th St. 
a Chelsea 3-1535-6-7 A NEW LEATHER CLOTH 


“Wearlong” is a leather cloth manufactured es- 
pecially for bus and railroad upholstery by the Zapon 


Co. 
smi KYAN © ©» It is a specially constructed cotton fabric with a 


7 coating so applied as to give extraordinary and ageing 
Fin rpets and Rugs ’ ’ 
e Persian Carpe 8 properties. Manufacturers say that this fabric cannot 


16 EAST 40th STREET be peeled from the cloth base and is therefore specially 


TEL. CAL. 5.2270 New York durable. 


















































MANUFACTURERS ASS’N OFFICERS 
GULLABI GULBENKIAN & CO | . At the annual meeting of the New England Cur- 
. | tain Manufacturers’ Association, held at the Hotel 
OLDEST WHOLESALE DEALERS IN | Manger, Boston, on May 31st, Robert Sidney Guilon 
of the Modern Curtain Co. was elected president of 


. 
Oriental Rugs _ the association, Arnold B. Cox, vice-president, A. L. 
225 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY | Gordon of the Royal Curtain Co., treasurer, and H. 


Corner Twenty-Sixth Street M. Waters, clerk. 
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